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Among the 350 Seaside Resorts in 


KRANCEK 


is the one you seek 


In the bright bracing north, on the golden sands of the 
west or in the colourful south, one of the hundreds of 
French seaside resorts will exactly meet your particular 
desire. Remember that prices are lower, travel is easier, 
attention more personal, before and after the summer peak. 


Consult your Travel Agent, or write for the 
“Coasts of France” folder to the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
179, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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\. We're not stretching 
\ a point.... 














. .. when we say that no tobacco gives 

so much smoking pleasure, such true economy 
as Four Square. Vacuum packed fresh from 
the blender’s table, Four Square is good to 
the last pipeful, burns cool and sweet to the 
last shred. Get an ounce of your favourite 


blend and see for yourself! 


FOUR SQUARE 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 














DIESEL POWER 
for many applications 


Phree builders of British Ps aders have now chosen Leyland diesels for their equipment— 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 


Heap OFFICE AND WorkKS: 


Export Division : 


Distington Engineering Co. Ltd. use the 0.350 
type, Aveling-Barford Ltd. fit the 0.450 type 
in their Aveling-Austin grader, and Blaw- 
Knox Led. use the 0.600 engine. 

All these “ quick-start "’ engines are unsur- 
passed for economy and reliability, and are 
available as self-contained power packs or for 
installation in other types of power machinery. 

Spares for them are stocked by Leyland 
service stations throughout the world. 

if you have a power problem may we help 


LEYLAND LANCS., ENGLAND 
HANOVER House - 


Hanover Square - LONDON, W.1 
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~ David Niven — 


Click — and I’m shaving,” says 
David Niven. “‘ The beauty of it 
is that I can plug in anywhere, 
anytime and enjoy a smooth, clean 
shave. Believe me, for a ‘ Happy 

© lovely’ shave, you can’t beat a 
Remington. Ask your dealer to 
\ show you the latest models.” 


David Niven in “ Happy Go Lovely 
—an Associated British Technicolor 
production made at Elstree Studios 


REMINGTON 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 


Write for illustrated booklet t 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. (DEPT. S.16), | NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.) 
























































The ideal machine for town and 
country homes that odd 
shopping run . the casual cal! 
home to business and an 
equally speedy return 
fact for all the little tri 
make the daily round. 
handle and giving approximately 
95 miles posh ry the Gadabout 
ts equipped with the Villiers 10D. 
122¢.c. cwo-stroke engine, +-speed 
gear box with foot change, has 
a cruising speed of 30 m.p.h., 
comfortabie seating and maximum 
weather protection. Obtainable 
from all authorised Swallow 
dealers. 


Write 1o Dept. & 


SWALLOW COACHBUILDING €O/'935)LTD- THE AIRPORT - WALSALL - STAFFS 


om leh 


Picture by courtesy of The New Yorker 


One reason they call justice rough, young man, 
is that a leading lady can look anyhow and 
still stay at a premium @ While one shoelace 
undone will have you written off as a dangerous 
Bohemium e@ This is a friendly ( faintly tinged 
with commercialism) warning @ That a chap’s 
turnout should be even more perfect at eve 
than in the morning @ And that at Simpson’s in 
addition to the sublime L\iaks Jackets, Dinner e 
He will find suits for all business or leisure 
occasions and every conceivable item 

of outfit, each of its kindan 


undisputed winner. 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Regent 2002 











...and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect! , 
{ 


The real start of Dry 
Vartinis and other drinks 
with a ‘‘ French” accent. 
Make sure you get Noilly 
Prat real full strength 
French vermouth — not less 
than 31% proof spirit, blend- 
ed and bottled, in the large 
bottle, in France 


Noruty Prar 
reat FRENCH vermoutH 


IMPORTED BY WM HAS. ANDERSON & CO. 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


SHIR 
a> IS) 


50 lE 5 


U . 


*Celanese’ Sports Shirts 
are equally popular for both 
week-end and week-day : 
wear. Made from ‘Celanese’ /|// 
Locknit in five shades .. . 
Ivory, Blue, Green, Maize, \ 
and Navy, and in three sizes. 
At most outfitters. 





oo 


hat fortable driving seat! It helps 
vour body to relax all these abdominal muscles 
which protect your internal organs. Avoid that 
* danger curve ’’ —just as you would on the road. 
Wear a Linia belt and find how comfortable its 
bracing support can be. You will feel far less tired 
ifter driving . . you'll look fitter . . be fitter. Free 
booklet on the Linia Method from Department B.19 
at the Regent Street address below : 


LINIA BELTS 


Sold only by J. ROUSSEL Ltd. 
177 Regent St. London WI Tel Regent 7570 
3 Old Jewry London EC2 Tei Met 0609 


and at Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasyow 


for those who prefer this style of sleeve in a 


weather coat—Wetherdair meet the demand 


etherdair 


: TOY REGO y 

' 

the impeccable weather coat 
WETHERDAIR LTO. BRADFORD & LONDON & N. IRELAND 


WET WETHER WETHERDAIRA 
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couldn’t spare the time 


It was always a major operation to get Dr. Bentley 


away from his surgery for visits to his tailor; for 





his is a busy practice. But the doctor is fastidious 

about style and cut, and if anyone had dared to 

mention ready-to-wear clothes to him he’d probably have scalped the offender with a scalpel. 
When he slipped on a GUARDS sports jacket, however, and gazed at his reflection, 
Dr. Bentley saw the answer to all his problems — fine British cloth, faultless style and 
a really comfortable fit. It was only a matter of minutes for him to choose a sports coat. 
No wonder the doctor now buys GUARDS suits and overcoats in the same way. Although 


he’d been accustomed to paying rather more 


for his clothes, he now finds that GUARDS 


suit him better in every way. ( l} fj R y) C 


The MAN'S “Wear 


Comprising GUARDS London Tailored Produc- 
tions, GUARDS Sports Wear, ‘232° Flannels 
and Sandom Sports Coats. 


Enquiries to S. S. & S. Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E..C.3 
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> ESCAPE TO THE PAST k 


The footman’s folly 


in the reign of George II, 
tman, tiring of his life in 
invested all his savings 
in a lottery. He arranged to dis- 
is winnings as follows: 


E ARLY 
“a fox 


service 


sipate I 


When I receive the money, I 
‘Towers, the 
kitchen maid. But as she has been 
cross and coy, 


will marry Grace 
I shall use her as a 
servant. Every morning she shall 
a mug of strong beer with 
, nutmeg and Sugar on it. 
hen I will sleep till ten, and 
awake to a large sack posset. My 
dinner, served at one, shall never 
be without fish, game, 
a roast and a good pudding. 
1 will have a stock of wine and 
laid in. Afternoons, I 
tarts and jellies and a 
gallon of punch; es a hot 
upper 1 am 


m @ go and Grace 


get me 


a Spice 


venison, 


brandy 

will have 
enings, 
of ten dishes. If 
, + 


umour 


o go 


The 


behaves she shall sit 


So to bed.” 


herself, 
down with me. 


But fortune frowned on the 
hungry footman. He lost, and in 
a rage of disappointment and 
chagrin, abruptly passed away 

. . . 

Today, 
age of prolific provender. 
can still thrill to the Georgian 
serenity of Farnham or the 
balanced dignity of an Adam fire- 
place. But what further have we ? 


little remains of that 


We 


A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player’s according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
House, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are packed 
in boxes of 50 and 100, In an 
imperfect world Perfectos Cigar- 
ettes are just about perfect 


CIGARETTES Og% 


International 


GILBEY’S 


GIN DISTILLERS 


LONDON—TORONTO—U.S.A 


-~MELBOURNE 


Kb RE Keo 
~~ 2 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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Gray Marni! 


. — 
Planning a dinner party? 
” a If you are justly proud of your cuisine, there is one 
f way to ensure an extra round of applause from your 
se guests. Serve Grand Marnier with the coffee. Not too 
ad sweet and not too dry, Grand Marnier is a liqueur 
| about which men and women warmly agree. It is the only 
liqueur made exclusively with Cognac brandy, matured forlong 
patient years in the deep rock cellars of the Chateau de Bourg- 


Charente. Party orno party, Grand mM i 


try Grand Marnier tonight. 
OnF WEES FIWEST LI/GHMEUAR 


CO. .TD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 





Anglepoise makes one so snug! 
Curt rf 


time 1S no more. 


P with a good book, Anglepoise at your elbow — and 
Its concentrated beam on the book, below 
eye-level, lures you to read on and on. . 


comfort. 


. in sheer reading 


Put Anglepoise—lamp of 1001 angles, at any required angle 
and it stays there till you want to shift it. Needs a 25 or 40 
watt bulb only. In black or cream and gold, all electricians 
and stores. From £4.19.6 p.t.) 


2 TERRY Zp 


Sole Makers Pat. all countries. 
HERBERT TERRY + Manchester - 


inc, 


& SONS LTD., REDDITCH - Londor Birmingham 


TASS 
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» 
Assets exceed £86 ,000,000 


It started 
Ensure a good education 
for your child 
The Standard “Public Schools” Policy I 5 8 
effected now will secure 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possidle of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street * Edinburgh 


and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 


ycars ago 


This monster travelling ladle, which itself 





weighs nearly 80 tons, is capable of receiving 











125 tons of molten metal, and storing it in 
the molten state for up to 36 hours. The 
Newton Chambers men who made it are 


justly proud of their work and of the 





reputation for engineering skill and crafts- 


manship which they have inherited from 





their grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 
For Newton Chambers men _ have been 


/ , - working in iron since 1793. 
' : ‘A | 

WHAT'S RI ITH THIS PICTURE? 

tlooks like Crazy Week at the music hall— 
I but it’s only a mild exaggeration of what MECHANICAL HERCULES 
goes on in factory after factory. You’veseen | Here’s the My -Te - Min, 
it— work-space cluttered, machines kept | strongest, cheapest, most 
waiting, costs inflated by out-of-date hand- | willing toiler you ever Cw on am ers 
ling methods. What a difference modern eieaaee of 
handling equipment makes! One man using wong 4 a ? 6 ee : 
. My-Te-Min Electric Pulley Block can lift capacity Hastie & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, NR. SHEFFIELD 
and shift more tonnage than a three-man } 
strong-arm squad. Find ype Pac yon, can 
speed output, cut costs and reduce accidents D 
with the My-Te-Min. shift 400, 600 





IRONFOUNDERS 


ENGINEERS 


CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURERS 


HITCHIN, HERTS. 


Electric Pulley Blocks, Cranes and Conveyors 
® Write for illustrated booklets. 


1200 tbs. Quickly 
e GEO. W. KING LTD 
| 15 WORKS, 





pay for themselves 

ia smoother, safer, 
cheaper production. 
Other KING pulley 
blocks up to 10 tons 
capacity. Send for 
details. 
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st oat aot bo —thagre 
fr ati and Tied rev piok. 


Send a postcard for the Trust House Guide to 


TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


TOURIST MANAGER, 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W GROSVENOR 1846 


THolidays 1( Mayfair Products Led. | vou CaN Foneer 
in Scotland 


are all the more |. a> a ime BUXT 
cg wen || @oex Moy, =. ohh z 


Mountain Spa 
EGLINTON Hotel rf Pure, rich, creamy. | | where 


MARINE HOTEL a . : ; : A delicate blend of | | 
WORTH BERWICK (P! one 406) | a: 4 THE PALACE HOTEL 


all the nice things 














Most famous and fashionable 
hotel on Fast Coast. Over- 
looks 


Golf Course and Sea ‘ — fF that go to make good | | persistently provides 


| tonic treatments 





By CALLANDER (Phone Trossachs 32) 


excellent entertainment 


TROSSACHS HOTEL ay F... \ Toffee. Wrapped in | recuperative recreation 


Set am an the grandeur of 
ountain scenery. Climbing 
tathing, negli g 


GOLF VIEW HOTEL 


HAIR (Prone n 2301) 


dainty pieces. 


Ask your sweet shop 


| superb cuisine 
| plus over-all perfection. 


Your health and pleasure 
is our hobby— 


grounds extending to sea 
Bracing climate Golf 


Delightfully situated in own t for May-time today ! Phone Cue se 


AFPLY TO RESIDENT MANAGERS 
FOR TARIFF AND 
ILLUSTRATED 4 5 
BROCHURE Wares] 
> 


os 











PLACE HOT sUxTON 


| J. J. HEWLETT, Mg. Dir. 








“Just no trouble pe all with 


GREENS 


“MASTER” LIGHTWEIGHT PRODUCT 
14 MOTOR MOWER 


For the lady with a lawn, or the man with no time or | 
energy to spare for mowing, here is the proved “no- | 
trouble”’ lawn mower. Simplicity itself. Only 2 controls | 
a = > » V - ine 7s 
Instant kick-start. Famous reliable Villiers engine. Will Standard and Special Trucks. 
mow a tennis court in half an hour, and gets around 
corners and borders with ease. Serviced by Suppliers. | 4 ECCLES 
£36.0.0 (Pius £9.7.2. Tax.) SSS ek (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 
Complete with extra large Grass Box. J — : : P 9, HAZELWELL LANE 
%& Ask your lronmonger, Seedsman or Store for full details. ee = > BIRMINGHAM, 30 r 
For larger areas: Greens “MASTER” Motor Mowers, sizes 17 36". by ¥ 4 . . - 
7 BX 
THOMAS GREEN & SON LIMITED, LEEDS AND LONDON ss ne SE 


When something out of the ordinary is 
required for an internal transport job—Eccles 
are the people to consult. We manufacture 
Factory Trucks and Stillages to suit any 


particular trade. Send for Catalogue of 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 


L$ SNS 


; 
i 
' 
4 
s 
i 
i 
f! 
: 
& 
: 
4 


A country of contradictions, Switzerland. Small in numbers— great in ingenuity. 
Poor in natural wealth—rich in technical skill. With her 50,000 trained watchmakers 
always fresh in invention—old in a father-to-son craft ; a calling that’s a way of 
life ; a tradition that’s “ in the blood ”’. 

Into every tiny part of every fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch goes immense incessant 
care. Every pinpoint-small screw is as finely adjusted as the balance wheel itself. And 
the result is a watch that’s a thing of beauty outside and in ; a more accurate watch, 
a longer-lasting watch, a watch you can rely on. 

But when you buy your new Swiss watch, it’s only commonsense to make use of 
expert advice. Your jeweller is a specialist. He will give you inside information on 
watches. He will give you the widest choice, from the latest types and styles. He will 
help you to choose wisely. And it’s in his interest to satisfy you and keep you satisfied. 


Fine Swiss watches can be bought from all good jewellers. No shop 
has exclusive rights. To ensure continued watch-satisfaction, con- 
sult the repair expert at your jeweller’s. No one else is so com- 


petent lo give your watch the professional care it deserves. 


The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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The hall-mark tells a story 


Who. when and where ? 


The hall-mark on this fine table-spoon denotes 
that it is sterling silver (the lion), that it was made 
by the famous silversmith, Paul Storr (initials), in 
the year 1817 (letter b), in London (leopard’s head). 
The sovereign’s head (George III) shows that duty 
was paid on the spoon. 


— 
IDE ingoumalion The hall-mark of silver polishes is the name 

~~ “Goddard's,” famous throughout the world for more 
the ¢ 


urled Hair Tag on your new than 110 years. 


i wy Goddards Silver Polishes 


—* sa 


dntede 








IS THE SECRET OF COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


cve- 29 





7 fireplace 

brine warmth 

t to the chilliest 

f the room, a fire- 

place of such charm an 
distinction that friends 


would jp te to your 


how clever of you, then, 


choose a 


ROYAL VENTON! 


es = 2 =e eee 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 ° Telegrams: Steventon “ Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire * Telephone 152 











a 


a Boas sh 


os 


furnishing fabrics 


For generations the famil 


ws sl stalls ns Seed 


has gone to 
r ‘ Listers for the basic beauty of the home—the 
A luxury “Staples” bed 
fabrics for curtains, the covers for cushions 
one of a wide selection at and chairs and divans, and the rugs. You’ve had 


to wait awhile, but some of the new weaves and 


patterns and colours we promised are now in the o/”” 
Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise shops. Go out and have 
13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 


JOHN PERRING furniture showrooms—Kingston-on-Thames & Branches MADE BY isteus OF BRADFORD 


a good time: you’ve earned it. 


All over 
the world 


where -- 


: N°S 
f a & ss CHANEL 
---good i d ¢ ‘ £ ; : - PARIS 


taste 
4 
and pleasure 


meet-:--, 


Dae 
Mi orate) ore) (= ‘ THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 


ee 


Sole representatives : Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd., 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, £.C 4 i CS f ; A N E L 
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BETWEEN 
Ist MAY and 
20th NOVEMBER 
The popularity of the 
LUXURY 


FLYING BOATS 
enables us to offer a 


? 3 —~ aes 
| faquita AIRWAYS 


(operated under an associate agreement with B.O.A.C.) 
Details from any Travel Agent or AQUILA AIRWAYS Ltd. 
6, Curzon Place, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3947 


—~— Sr 


PRODUC] OF SPAIN 


Buy 
ROYAL 
DECREE. 


A very fine Sherry 
A very fine r) Sar 


20a 
AMES fe 3 
— 











* By Royat DECREE, 
Queen Isa pearentok = nted 
to Duff ¢ ion 1& Co. the 


give you more miles sangeet 
per gallon! | 
| From your wine merchant 
20! - Full size bottle /® 
NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE 3 


JARVIS, HALLIDAY & CO. LTD ey 
62 Pall Mall, London, S.W'1 











bases NET 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY MOTORIST | 


SPARKING PLUGS 


for your car are 


basically the same 
as used so 
successfully in 


motor racing* 


The most vital part of a spark- 

ing plug is the insulator and 

‘SINTOX’ insulation, exclus- 

ive to LODGE, is standard to 

all types. That is why every 

win, in testing gruelling ; NOURANce saan 
motor races, is further proof a. °8 
that LODGE is the world’s 

most reliable plug for you 

and your car—remember 


this when buying plugs. 


FiT Me QOGE sens puucs in your car | 


The experts’ choice for superlative engine performance 


Obtainable from all accessory dealers and garages. 





British made throughout by LODGE PLUGS LTD., RUGBY | 








A WORD OF ADVICE 
to MORRIS owners 


Because your Morris runs so long with so 
little upkeep, don’t, in these difficult times, 
make the mistake of neglecting it. Take your 
car to one of the 2,000 authorised Morris 
dealers for prompt, expert attention. That’s 
the way to keep your running costs down. 


MORRIS 


“QUALITY FIRST” SERVICE 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Erport Business ; Nuffield Exports Lid, Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Slowly but 


very surely... 


Let us admit that during the years of difficulty, in war 
and in reconstruction anything in the shape of food 
was acceptable. 

In those days not all bacon was good enough to earn 
the famous Harris Brand and even to-day the precious 
mark (as valuable to you as to us) cannot be applied. 
But fine quality bacon is on its way to us, through 
careful plans for breeding and grading. Harris plans 
are laid, too, and the moment it is possible you will 
see again in your shop that welcome sign of quality, 


the mark... 


By Appointment 
Bacon Curers to 
H.M. King George VI. 


HARRIS 
BACON 


C. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD., CALNE, WILTS. EST. 





| 








Nobody need get the blame now for for 
getting ‘what's cooking.” Smiths *‘ PINGER’ 
times everything to the exact minute with its 
loud melodious PING ! Essential in the kitchen 
there is no end to the PINGER’S other uses, 
and it saves its cost in a few weeks. Buy one 
and you'll quickly wonder how you ever did 
without it. Beautifully made in every detail 
and robust to a degree, Smiths *‘PINGER 
Timer is available from Jewellers and Stores 


everywhere 





‘PINGER’ 


PTH S “uss” se 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON. N.W-:2 
The Clock and Watch Division of S$. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 


PRICE 


19/16d, 


Vantona ‘ Court’ Bedcovers reflect 
good taste and fashion sense 


1 


Woven fabrics, in which design and M4 aa 7 a <a 
VANTONA 32) 
colour are embodied in the struc IE 
J 
ture of the cloth itself, provide the 
finest examples of textile crafts- 
manship. For this reason Vantona 


Court’ Bedcovers are always first 


BEDCOVERS 


‘Court’ Bedcovers are available 


choice in bedroom decor, com- 


bining a subtle loveliness with 


choice of blue, rose, green or honey, 
qualities his prices from £6.0.0d. for 70” x 100” to 
is crease-resisting, col £10.15.0d, for 90” x 108", 


ke Vantona Hous 
fast and washes perfectly. For the 


simple practical 
fabric 
hold Advice 
ad ur service on all 
d problems. Write to 
ma Hou Manchester 


finishing touch— an extra bedcover 


for curtainimng 
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(luscious!) last 


It’s back again in April—the famous 
Cadbury Cup Chocolate in the gay 
blue tin! 

Those marvellous creamy-smooth 
flakes of real Cadbury Chocolate are 
in the shops again. And you lucky 
people who remember Cup Chocolate 
from before the war won’t need any 
prompting to rush out and get some! 

This is all you have to do. Pour 
yourself a cup cf hot—very hot—rilk. 
Shake in the creamy flakes. Give it 
a quick stir and—ah—there’s real 
chocolate for you! 


gv" i y & 


cup m 


er 








EXQUISITI 


| 
mbers of the 

of South | 
butterflies clustered | 
| 

| 


flowers of a Giant 
» cactus. 


BROOK STREFI 
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exquisite 

full fashioned stockings 
in pure silk 

or nylon 


by 


KAYSER 
BONDOR 


To remember your trip... 
Souvenir scarves from the famous 


Jacqmar scarf collection 


“ London” 
“ Streets of London” 
“Trafalgar Square” 
” London Pageant " 
* London Pubs” 
“ London Buildings” 
“Thames Side Village” 
“The Country House” 


Jacqmear 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.! 








A room with a view ... a room above all others 


to furnish with beautiful things ... 
fit setting for fine furnishings. 


hafta Furnishings 


F. W. Grafton & Co. Led., St. James's Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester, | 
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A man knows 
what he wants... 


. so we don't presume to declare, 
sir, that you must wear Wm. Joyces. 
We would simply remark that these 
handsome shoes, featherweight and in- 
credibly comfortable, are worth looking 
twice at in your shoe-shop. Men who 


know what they want in footwear are 


finding their wants met by \ m. Joye ~ 


—real comfort shoes 
for men on their feet 


created by CZs 
eo” 


avy | 
oie 
bb a, 
at; 


CaEis : 
By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 

to HLM. King George VI 


RINGMASTER 


Made on a new type last 
in multiple fittings. Wm. 
Joyce signature in every 
pa. 


end for details of nearest stockist to Dept. W.P.4. 


| JOYCE (CALIFORNIA) LTD., 37-38, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 





Opposition politicians who 
were foremost in reminding us 
during the war that we were 
fighting for dear life seem 
curiously dissatisfied now that 
we've got it. 


DOOELAS 


CHARIVARIA 


The French Electricity 
Board have invented an electric 
griller which is raised into the 
air by electro-magnets while 
food is cooking on it, so that 
the cooking smells are kept 
away from people at ground 
level. English visitors to the 
Continent can easily defeat this 
plan by standing on chairs. 


a 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan should 
not be taken literally when he 
complains that the papers are 
a bit thick. 


a 


“A countrywide survey is being 
made of all poor quality fields 
which could contribute to the 
general fuel shortage.” 

“Daily Telegraph” 


Some people are never satisfied. 
a 


The chairman of a London 
brewery told shareholders that 
beer sales had been affected 
by the recent adverse weather. 
So everyone present echoed the 
hope that the glass would soon 
be rising again everywhere. 


—— 
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Period Piece 


“Extra Double-size Oak Bed 
with mattress, pre non-utility, 
£10." —“Mid-Sussex Times” 


a 


Among qualifications that 
decided the choice of a Lady 
Godiva to appear in Coventry’s 
Festival pageant were that she 
should be stately and serene. 
But prepared, on occasion, to 
let her hair down? 


a 


If a ring-shaped region 
bounded by two concentric circles is 
transformed into itself by a trans- 
formation which is one-to-one, con- 
tinuous and direct, and which con- 
serves areas, and if the transforma- 
tion displaces points on one of the 
bounding circles in the clockwise 
sense, and on the other bounding 
cirele in the counter-clockwise sense, 
then-in the interior of the region 
there will be two points transformed 
into themselves.” —“Nature”’ 


Silly of us not to have noticed it. 
a 


So many old films are 
now being successfully revived 
that some cinema managers are 
said to be considering the 
possibility of having magic- 
lanterns installed. 











“ Won't give bis name—just says he’s hungry 


THEM 


DON’T know how Humblestone feels about it, but 
I look back with pleasure on the chat we had on 
the five forty-five the other night. 

1 was reading comfortably about life on Venus 
when he bent forward and tapped me on the knee with 
his cigarette case. “Well,” he said, “how d’you think 
they re doing now?” 

I folded my paper, and I stared straight back at 
him, ‘Splendidly,” I said. 2s 

He nodded. Then he said dubiously “But what 
about that thirty thousand fee? Where are they going 
to get that from?” 

“Out of stock,” I said, and he laughed in a grudging, 
indulgent way. Then he looked cautiously at the third 
occupant of the compartment, a man in a bowler hat, 
and lowered his voice. 

“Eldridge was telling me,” he said, ‘that another 
transfer would ruin them.” 

“Yes,” I said. “But what about Hamper?” 

‘Hamper? Who’s Hamper?” 

Hamper,” I said. “ You know Hamper.” 

He looked puzzled for a moment and then he 
nodded doubtfully. “Mm,” he said. 

‘Hamper told me,” I went on, “that, in view of the 
way the thing was handled in nineteen forty-three, 
Jackson may be the one.” 

Jackson?” 
Jackson or the man with the piebald horse. 
What’s his name?” 

Humblestone blinked slowly at me, and then he 
Yes. But there’s training. That’s not going 
easy. That ankle won’t be fit to run on for 
a month. They’re going to be wide open down the 
middle.” 


Easy as pie,” I 


said 


to be 


said. “What 
dumb-bells they had left over?” 


about all those 
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‘“Dumb-bells? Who?” 

“All those dumb-bells,” I said. I turned to the man 
in the bowler hat. “Bundles of dumb-bells,” I said, 
“and what do they do with them!” The man in the 
bowler hat shook his head, and Humblestone looked 
at him sharply. “Threw them in the Thames,” I said, 
“without so much as a by your leave.” 

Humblestone licked his lips, and frowned. 
did?” he said 

“They did.” 


‘I never heard about that.” 


“Who 


“There are a lot of things you never hear about,” 
I said. ‘“What about the way they hung up flags with 
little hens painted on them? There was something 
behind that. You’re not going to tell me,” I said, 
“that those refrigerators were left empty by mistake? 
What about Saturday? You've only got to read your 
papers,” I “Who moved Harry? Who moved 
him?” I leaned forward and tapped him on the knee 
with my cigarette case. “It can be dropped from low- 
flying aircraft,” I said. 


said. 


“Or it can be brought over in 

And another thing,” I said, 
“they can go without water for longer than you think. 
Much longer. Take France, now, just for the sake of 
argument.” 

“France?” said Humblestone, gropingly. 

“Or packets of salt,” L said. “‘Take packets of salt. 
Where are you going to bore your hole, just for a 
start? There's altitude to be considered.” 

“Would you mind telling me,” said Humblestone, 
reaching for his dispatch case, “‘just what the hell 
you're talking about ?” 

“Them,” I said harshly, opening the door for him. 
And I bundled him on to the platform, and slammed 
the door, and put my feet up on the opposite seat, 
beaming. 


innocent-looking parcels. 


As the train moved off again the man in the bowler 
hat cleared his throat, and came to sit beside me, 

“Do you really believe, then,” he said, “that they ‘Il 
risk going to the country before October?” 


The Festival of Punch 

SPECIAL issue, “The 
£% Festival of Punch,” reflect- 
ing a hundred years in the 
history of this country (and of 
this paper) is to be published 
on April 30. In addition to this 
“historical” the will cover many 
aspects of modern life overlooked by the organizers 
of the South Bank Exhibition. It will contain 
one hundred and twenty-eight pages, sixteen of 
them in full colour, and will be priced at 2/-. It 
will be available at all newsagents and bookstalls; 
but, as the supply is limited, readers (other than 
postal subscribers) are advised to place an early 
order with their regular newsagent. 


section issue 
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WU Nevo hae 
”» 
Sir. 


Going to the country, perhaps ?” 


THE RECKONING 
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“We must be careful not to let our eagerness to possess the 
Best Decorated Station during Festival Year run away with us... 


[OT even we who work for the 
+‘ Nether Primping branch of 
Fittlewell’s Family Stores would 
claim that it is entirely free from 
faults. The interior is cramped and 
dark, whilst the sharp slope of the 
floors tends to concentrate too 
much of merchandise, par- 
ticularly garden rollers, in one place. 
Nevertheless, it has always served 
the village well, and Miss Twemlow 
(Post Office and Confectionery), 
Mr. Hoop (Hardware, Grocery and 
Puncture Repairs) and myself 
(Wines and Spirits) are proud of the 


SELF-SERVICE 


personal attention we give to even 
our humblest customer. 

It was, therefore, with some- 
thing of a shock that I received the 
following communication from our 
Head Office in the City: To the 
Manager, Fittlewell’s Family Stores 
(Nether Primping Branch). With 
effect from Monday, March 26, you 
will adopt the Scripps-Hornby system 
of Self-Service. Confirmation and 
Mr. Scripps-Hornby will follow 
(Signed) Jas. Fittlewell, Chairman. 

My first action was to call my 
staff. Alarmed by the unfamiliar 
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note of urgency in my voice they 
hurried to my little office at the 
back of the shop, Mr. Hoop carrying 
a bundle of beansticks and Miss 
Twemlow still holding a sheet of the 
new blue 2$d. stamps which had 
just reached us from London. 

“Yes, Mr. Chatsby?” they said 
anxiously. 

I handed them the message and 
watched while they read it. Under 
her green eye-shade Miss Twemlow’s 
face was a mask. She looked at me 
for a moment and then turned and 


went back to her counter, her 
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bedroom slippers stirring the caster- 
sugar on the floor to a fine white 
haze. Mr. Hoop looked as if he were 
about to say something, but he 
thought better of it and shuffled 
sullenly back to his duties. As he 
went the beansticks he was carrying 
struck a mournful chime from the 
saucepans hanging from the ceiling; 
although I did not realize it at 
the time, he was sounding the 
death-knell of an era. 

Mr. Scripps-Hornby arrived next 
morning on one of the company’s 
familiar blue bicycles. He was a 
tall gaunt man, wearing a severe 
black suit and plastic trouser-clips. 
As he entered the store Miss Twem- 
low moved forward with a cup of 
but Mr. Scripps-Hornby 
waved it aside with a curt gesture 
which brought the colour flooding 
to the girl’s cheeks. Signalling to 
Mr. Hoop not to read the address of 
welcome we had prepared, I ushered 
our visitor into my office. 

After freeing his foot from the 
sack of hound-meal into which he 
had stepped on arriving, Mr. Scripps- 
Hornby outlined his plan: our 
counters would be removed, sawn 
up and converted into shelves; all 
available merchandise would be 
plainly priced and set out on the 
shelves within easy reach of the 
shoppers; no mention of payment 
would be made until the customer 
was ready to leave with his pur- 
chases. When I suggested to Mr. 
Scripps-Hornby that this might 
prove too much of a temptation for 
our weaker brethren he had his 
answer ready; Miss Twemlow would 
move her desk over to the door and 
be responsible for totting up the 
total cost of the customers’ pur- 
chases; she would also be provided 
with a small foot-operated alarm 
bell to be rung in the event of a 
customer’s trying to leave without 
paying. 

The work of reorganization 
began immediately. Mr. Scripps- 
Hornby watched us from the top of 
a step-ladder while we lowered the 
lawn mowers into the cellar and 
transferred the boiled sweets from 
Miss Twemlow’s cash box to a more 
accessible position. In the process 
of moving we came upon several 
articles we had given up for lost, 


cocoa, 


prominent among them being a 
carboy of acid addressed, I was 
rather surprised to see, to the 
Nether Primping Women’s Institute. 
I said something to Mr. Scripps- 
Hornby about New- 
castle,” but my little jest appeared 
to be lost on him .. . 

The news of Fittlewell’s daring 
experiment had spread through the 
village, and when I opened the door 
on our first day of self-service an 
eager crowd of shoppers surged past 
me into the shop. I was somewhat 
alarmed to see that they were led by 
“Dodger” Green, an unprincipled 
character with some reputation in 
the village as a poacher; I was also 
a little disturbed by the unneces- 
sarily capacious cut of his tweed 
jacket with its hint of hidden 
pockets. 

After a quick glance round the 
however, I felt somewhat 
reassured. Mr. Scripps-Hornby 
had taken up his position behind 
Miss Twemlow and was preparing 
to check her arithmetic with a ready 
reckoner; the alarm bell had been 
tested and voted satisfactory. Mr. 
Hoop was standing near the toffee- 
apple shelf with a small cane con- 
cealed behind his back, whilst I 


“coals to 


store, 


myself mingled with the shoppers, 
freeing bottlenecks as they occurred 


and occasionally prodding a pram- 
cover to make sure that nothing had 
inadvertently slipped underneath. 

As the morning wore on it 
became obvious that self-service was 
proving a success. Our goods were 
disappearing off the shelves faster 
than ever before and, in the darker 
parts of the store, the shelves them- 
selves were disappearing. But it 
was only to be expected that a 
system as revolutionary as Scripps- 
Hornby’s would have its teething 
troubles, and when I happened to 
see two ounces of fruit-drops fall out 
of old Mrs. Rackstraw’s ear-trumpet 
I took no action beyond putting the 
sweets into a bag and replacing 
them, with a courtly bow, in the 
instrument. Old Mrs. Rackstraw is 
not the kind of customer one falls 
out with. 

Towards lunch time the heat in 
the store became oppressive and I 
regret to say I dozed off. I woke 
with a start to find Mr. Scripps- 
Hornby shaking me by the shoulder. 
It was not until I leapt to my feet 
that I realized what had happened 
my boots and bowler hat had been 
removed while I slept! I don’t like 
jumping to conclusions, but I shall 
certainly have one or two questions 
to ask “Dodger” Green if ever he 
comes into the shop again. 











S\ tran Han petnee i ceamre gir! 


DICING WITH DEATH OR SOMETHING 


“TT doesn’t seem long,” confides 

the voice over the loud-speakers, 
taking thirty thousand of us to its 
sentimental old heart, 


“Auld 


“since we 


were Lang Syne’ 


singing 


together; yet here we are agair — 


to-night, all set for the commence- 
ment of yet another grand speed- 
way season... 

Here we are, indeed. We all 
came together, standing, in Picca- 
dilly Line trains, cheek to cheek and 
club scarf to club searf, and at 
Manor House Station we flew forth 
like shrapnel and whizzed up the 
escalators; the platform staff, bawl- 
ing its injunctions to speedy dis- 
persal, was simply wasting its time. 

Up above, under an oversized 
moon, the avenue to the stadium 
was already choked with chattering 
youngsters rushing on towards the 
sweet overture musie of 500 c.c. 
petrol engines warming up. Those 
who got there first would be able 
to pack themselves alongside the 
narrow alley leading to the pits; 
they might not see much of the 
track there, but they would be 


able to concentrate their starling 


sereeches of adoration on their 
leather-cased heroes as they loitered, 


pop-pop-popping, to the starting 


gate; and as they loitered, some 
seventy seconds later and still pop 
pop-popping, back. 

But all 


ahead. 


excitements lie 
First, the great arena must 
be- charged with glamour to the 
spilling-point. Spotlights must 
bathe and sweep; the stadium theme 
song, led by a recorded male voice 
choir, must be rendered, and the 
stadium slogan be spelled out in 
staccato then there is 
martial music for recorded orchestra 

. and a splendid procession strides 
in from the pits, a brisk, quasi 
military formation stepping high in 
chocolate 


these 


bellows; 


with 
stripes, led by a lady drum-major 
twirling a silver mace and sporting 
a uniform which owes something to 
the Life Guards, the Royal Navy 
and any well-turned-out 
commissionaire . 


trousers yellow 


cmema 


We yell and stamp, almost as 
hysterically as if the striped choco- 
late soldiers were the gladiators of 
the evening instead of, as it rather 
disappointingly the men 
employed to sweep the track between 
races. A greater roar splits the 
night as the first rider emerges from 
the pits and opens his throttle on a 
harsh rolled “r” for the sweep round 
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to his starting position; the stadium 
lights are quenched, so that only the 
floodlit magic of the brick-coloured 
circuit is visible. 

And now, while all eyes are bent 
upon the four crouched figures in 
coloured helmets, throbbing in the 
slips, let us, with maddening detach- 
ment, pause to wonder what it is 
that attracts ten million customers 
a year, mostly in their teens, to the 
country’s speedways—in London, 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, Newcastle, St. 
Austell thirty other places. 
Speedway racing, it may be felt, is 
a little thin as entertainment: the 
performances are those of a machine, 


and 


and a machine, moreover, specially 
made for this special purpose, so 
that the ordinary road motor-cyclist 
is unlikely to benefit by mechanical 
advancements born of the sport. 
National pride is probably left 
unstirred, since many of the riders 
are Australians, just as many of 
our British ice-hockey aces are 
Canadians. Speeds achieved are 
negligible by modern standards: the 
four laps of the track total less than 
a mile, and the winner takes more 
than a minute to cover them. Often 
the races tend to become “proces- 
because the man who first 
gets on the inside rail is virtually 
unbeatable. What is the attraction ¢ 


sions,” 
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Betting, our programmes warn us, 
is absolutely prohibited. 

Of course, there is the strange, 
wild joy of partisanship, the myster- 
ious exhilaration to be got out of 
having someone to shout for, and 
this is diligently fostered by the 
managements; there are supporters’ 
clubs, coloured scarves and berets, 
slogans, theme songs, lapel badges, 
heroes to worship in flesh and 
photograph. But strip away all 
these emotional furbishings and 
what is left, after all, but motor- 
cyclists chasing one another round 
a rugby field with curved ends? 

The skill of the riders is not to 
be doubted, but it is limited; it lacks 
the many diverse brilliancies of 
technique exhibited in a single day’s 
work by, for instance, a London 
taxi driver. The speedway rider 
needs sound judgment and a quick 
brain, and enough self-control to 
employ them both even when the 
man in front is squirting him in the 
eye with a stream of churned-up 
shale; but his most precious attri- 
bute is a strong left leg, and a 
strong, well-metalled left boot to 
put it in. It would not have greatly 
surprised me if the between-race 
sweepers had swept up several left 
legs, on the evening of my visit, 
boots and all; why they don’t snap 
off at the knee is entirely mystifying ; 
they are used as a cornering pivot, 
about which the rider rotates his 
machine as he negotiates the track’s 
two hairpin bends at forty or fifty 
miles an hour—progression, I should 
explain, being anti-clockwise; | 
imagine that a man asked un- 
expectedly to travel in the other 
direction would decline without 
hesitation; his right leg simply 
wouldn’t have a clue. 

It is during this cornering 
manceuvre that to-night’s crowd, 
eight times in each of the evening’s 
twenty or so races, holds its breath. 


and often its voice. Roaring down 
the straight is child’s play: we 
could all roar down the straight ; but 
the straight isn’t much more than 
a hundred yards long, and half-way 
down it the riders pull out widely to 
take the sharpness out of the bend 
ahead, laying their machines on 
their left sides in nauseating defiance 
of equilibrium’s laws, troughing up 
the track with their left legs (and 
almost with their left handlebars), 
skidding their back wheels to the 
right, wrenching themselves once 
more into the vertical, and so, to 
the accompaniment of thirty thou- 
sand voices rediscovered, off down 
the straight again. But the track is 
not particularly wide: and if two 
machines should happen to be exe- 
cuting this operation in parallel. . . 


The speedway press treats of 


track mishaps rather obliquely. A 
rider is ‘now completely recovered ” 
from some unnamed disaster; 
another’s ‘‘crocked arm will soon 
be healed,” or his “collar-bone 
is mending rapidly”; occasionally 
something more direct slips into 
print with the phrase “unfor- 
tunately hit the fence,” or “met 
with a nasty one’’; but on the whole 
injuries are not considered of any 


great interest. We are more likely 
to read about a rider’s domestic life 
(perfectly ordinary, isn’t it thrill- 
ing’), or an account. of how four 
thousand fans tried to get into 
church to see another of their idols 
married. 

Obviously (to hark back) the 
ten millions don’t go to the speed- 
way to see sensational accidents. 
Where would be the attraction in 
that? It’s the same in Spain, no 
doubt. Don’t the customers always 
hope that the matador will get the 
bull? Or—er——? 

J. B. Bootnroyp 


rd 





{This is My Affair 


Happy Ending 


Teddy—Dax Datitey; Cooper 


Sam Jaret 


:; Harriet-—Susax Hayvwarp 


AT THE PICTURES 


This is My Affair—Les Amoureux sont Seuls au Monde 


eA | 
__ 4 HY the film adaptation 
of Jerome WEIDMAN’s 

| novel “I Can Get it for 
nN You Wholesale” should 
have been called This is 

My Affair (Director: Mica. 
Gorpon) is anybody’s guess. I may 
have been inattentive, but I failed 
to notice that the phrase—not a 
strikingly unusual one—was even 
used in dialogue; and I may be 
dense, but I don’t see how it applies 
to the story, except so far as it 
might apply to almost any story. 
But certainly it would not have 
done to retain the title of the novel, 
which—so far as I can remember 
after thirteen years—the film does 
not resemble in the least. This piece 
is about “the billion-dollar dress 
capital of the U.S.,” the Garment 
Centre in the Seventh Avenue 
district of New York where dresses, 
mostly cheap dresses, are made for 
distribution and sale all over the 
country. In particular it is about 
one of those ruthlessly ambitious 
young women whom film audiences 
so love to watch blasting their way 
to the big money. Here, played by 
Susan Haywarp, she is to be seen 
first as a mannequin with a cheap 
dress firm, then setting up her own 
establishment with money that 
should have gone to her sister, 
finally trying by dubious means to 
move from the world of the “dress 
that of the “gown 


house” into 


‘gracefully 


house.” (An intermediate stage, if 
I understood the off-screen voice 
correctly, is the world where they 
“whip up frocks.”) The framework 
of the narrative is some kind of 
emotional situation involving the 
good-hearted gay young salesman 
(Dan DatLey) who is her partner 
and the “dictator of New York’s 
fashions” (GEORGE SANDERS) who 
withdraws from the 
triangle so as to provide a happy 
ending; butthe strength and interest 
of the film come from the details of 
the set-up of the Garment Centre 
and from a good deal of casual, light, 
entertaining dialogue and business 
among the small-part players 
notably a spectacled youth (MARVIN 
K apa) of inordinate facetiousness 


Concerto!—the very word is like 
a knell... But even though Les 
Amoureux sont Seuls au Monde 
(Director: Henry Decor) deals 
with a successful composer who has, 
of course, written one, and whose 
young pupil performs it, he is 
allowed to have writien a number 
of other works of equal importance, 
and, in fact, this French excursion 
in a field very thoroughly trodden 
by Hollywood treats the whole 
subject of the hero’s music with 
agreeably unusual irreverence. To 
be sure the solemn and pompous 
consciousness of genius would not 
be expected to sit convincingly on 
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the sardonic features of Louis 
Jouvet, though I am ready to 
believe that this great man could 
convey it well enough if he had to. 
However, the point here is not 
really the music, and though we do 
get a public performance of the 
concerto it is not faked up into the 
climax. The point is nothing more 
than that the composer, happily 
married for eighteen years, finds 
himself manceuvred into an affair 
with his charming pupil (Dany 

<OBIN) which comes—just in time 
for the happiness of all concerned— 
to nothing. The film is a minor one 
as French films go, and would hardly 
be worth mentioning in a week that 
offered more choice; but even this 
has the usual excellent touches of 
incident and character (the wedding 
party at the country café, the people 
in the cinema audience) and passes 
an evening more sensibly than most 
variations on such a theme. 
% * * 

Survey 
Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

It may still be possible to find 
Storm Warning (21/3/51) in London: 
in intelligent, absorbing thriller 
about the Ku Klux Klan. Noét- 
No&L’s uniquely amusing study of 
bores and other human pests, Les 
Casse-Pieds, is on view with a good 
English commentary under the title 
1s Others See Us (28/3/51). 
Mr. Drake’s Duck 
(21/2/51), which has some good fun 
ifter a poor start. 

RicHaRD MALLETT 


Released : 


{Les Amoureux sont Seuls aun Monde 
Nervous Opening 
Gérard Favier, a composer— 
Lours Jouver 
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SHOPPING 


JHILE we drank coffee under 

the disinterested eyes of a 
group of waitresses she made a 
shopping list on the back of a menu 
card. I did not like the look of “A 
present for Timothy.” 

The pavements were deep with 
people. The sky was drab, and from 
it grey rain was falling. - 

We drifted into a shop which 
sold, among other things, photo- 
graphical equipment. She wanted 
for Timothy an exposure meter; not 
an electrical one, as that was too 
dear. The assistant was delighted. 
He produced a thing through which 
he invited us to look. Did we not 
see a row of five figures? Good. 
The number which we could see the 
least plain of the five was the 
important one. It formed the basis 
on which mathematical calculations, 
that were made plain in a booklet 
provided, were to be set in motion. 
He suggested that, for example, the 
number might be four . He 
thumbed through the booklet and 
scratched his head. If the number 


were four it was easy to deduce 


that ... Well, say the number was 
six... We wandered around the 
shop. The assistant had by now 
become thoroughly absorbed in the 
booklet ; he was jotting down figures 
on a piece of paper. She asked him 
several times whether he had in 
stock any other kind of meter. 
After a while he looked up in a 
bemused kind of fashion and sug- 
gested desperately that she was 
to suppose that the number was 
eight. 

Leaving him to calculate what- 
ever was to be caleulated from that 
figure we moved into another shop. 
The fellow there was much more 
encouraging; he had in stock a very 
superior kind of meter. He padded 
about the room, shooting his eyes 
hither and thither and prodding out 
an occasional hand. His manner be- 
came harassed. He ought to have 
in stock a very superior meter .. . 
Would we in the meantime like to 
look at one of this type? The figure 
which one was able to see the least 
plain of the five formed the basis on 
which mathematical ... No, we 
did not want to look at that kind. 


He was sure that 
had... Ah! 

She had, he explained, only to 
look through this thing and she 
would see dots; she would see the 
dots more plainly if she were to take 
her hand away from the end. Now, 
those dots were not all. . She 
unscrewed her eye and declared that 
she could see nothing at all. He 
snatched it away from her and 
glared through it. He walked up 
and down, the thing clamped to one 
eye, pointing it up to the ceiling, 
down to the floor. It was evident 
that a certain amount of practice 
was required in the use of it. He 
declared after some giddy per- 
ambulations that he was now 
beginning to see spots. Hundreds of 
them. 

We slipped away to look for a 
music stand. She wanted one which 
would fold up; the one Timothy had 
now, if old and rusty, would fold up 
to a size no bigger than this. . . well, 
that, anyway. The girl said she was 
sorry, all she had was a chromium- 
plated one in two parts. Perhaps we 
would like to see how it worked? 


somewhere he 











She undid various screws. She 
shook it. Then she held it up to the 
light in a reflective manner, and a 
leg suddenly shot out like a sword 
from a scabbard. She looked 
pleased. She gave a tug here and a 
pull there, and the thing stood 
quiveringly upright. The bit to hold 
the music, which was separate, 
would now fit quite simply into the 
stand, thus... She twiddled some 
more screws, tried gentle persuasion, 
brute force it was just the 
knack, shé explained. We said it 
was obviously a very good stand, 
but we were not all that keen on 
chromium. Was there another music 
shop? There was, but it was the 
other end of the town. 

As we approached this building 
the roar of a wireless set almost 
blasted us from the pavement. 
We plucked up courage to enter, and 
a rush of furious sound slammed 
back the door upon its hinges. The 
man beamed at us. She took a deep 
breath and in a violent screech 
asked whether he had any music 
stands. Just then someone switched 
off the wireless. The man recoiled 
with a very pained expression. 
Later, he said No. 

















NO SENSE OF DIRECTION 


M* wife has no sense of 
direction. 

My wife rings me up at half-past 
seven on a Saturday evening and 
says she has lost her way back from 
Bundlesham and the car has broken 
down; she took a short cut to avoid 
that bad corner near where old 
Mrs. Potter used to live. 

I ask her where she is. 

She says petulantly that if she 
knew that she wouldn’t be lost. 

I say I mean doesn’t she know 
where she’s phoning from. 

She says of course she does, 
she’s in an A.A. box two miles this 
side of Claybury. 

[ say two miles which side. 

She says how does she know, 
there’s a signpost at the cross-roads 
saying Claybury two miles. 

I say what happened to the 
car. 

She says she was driving along, 
and just as it was getting dusk the 
ear went a-hunk, a-hunk, huh-huh- 
huh-huh, and stopped. 

T say well what’s wrong with it, 
then. 

She says how should she know, 
I shouldn’t expect a woman to have 
a mechanical brain. 

I start to say something and fail 
to stop myself in time. 

My wife says furiously that I’d 
do better to stop being funny and 
get the car out and come and look 
for her, and rings off. 

lam now waiting for my wife to 
recall that if 7 had the car she 
wouldn't be lost. 

At 9.50 my wife rings me again, 
to say she knows where she is now, 
she’s at the Wagon and Horses, 
Frumblington. 

Frumblington is some twelve 
miles on the far side of Bundlesham, 
where she started from. 

I am too tactful to mention this. 

I ask her who fixed the car. 

She says she did; when she'd 
turned on the lights at lighting-up 
time she'd turned off the ignition at 
the same time. 

I say well, anyway, she knows 
the way back from there, doesn’t 
she—just follow the main road. 

She says of course she does, 
she ‘ll be home in an hour. 


At 10.42 the landlord of the 
Wagon and Horses rings up to say 
am I the gentleman that lady 
phoned about an hour ago. 

I say yes I am, why. 

He says well she’s just driven 
past his front door for the fourth 
time, going anti-clockwise, and what 
should he do. 

I say how does he know it’s her. 

He says by now he ought to 
know that gear-change in a million. 

I thank him and ring off. 

At 10.47 I am on the phone to 
the Frumblington police. 

[ ask if they will look out for a 
black saloon, number RDF 1277, at 
present describing an irregular but 
persistent orbit round the Wagon 
and Horses area, and direct it home. 

The occupant, I add hastily, is 
not only my wife, but teetotal. 

At 11.20 the Frumblington 
police ring up to say that my car is 
locked and abandoned outside the 
Palace Cinema, and will I kindly 
remove it first thing in the morning. 

At 11.52 my wife arrives on foot 
from the railway station, having 
decided that discretion is the better 
part of valour. 

At 6.45 the next morning I step 
off the train at Frumblington Station 
and go in search of the car. 

I have no little difficulty in 
starting it. 

At 7.10 I am driving along a 
deserted stretch of road 
Frumblington and Bundlesham 
when I run out of petrol. My wife 


between 


has used nearly a tankful in her 


travels. 

There is not a house in sight. 

There is not a human being in 
sight. 

There is no traffic passing at that 
time of a Sunday morning. 

All the local garages shut on a 
Sunday, anyway. 

Turning up the 
my mackintosh I set out to walk 
the remaining five 
Bundlesham. 

It is now 
buckets. 

At 8.50 a milk roundsman on 
the outskirts of Bundlesham agrees 
to siphon some petrol out of his van. 
He has two spare bottles, and I am 
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miles into 


coming down in 


collar of 
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therefore limited to two pints of 
petrol. 

I am too wet to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. 

At 10.15 I decant’ my precious 
cargo into the car, and decide that 
two pints should see me home if I 
am lucky. 

At 10.35 my petrol gauge assures 
me that they won’t. I decide that 
only a-short cut will save me. I 
take one. 

At 10.55 I take a dislike to my 
short cut. 

At 10.56 my car agrees, and 
comes to rest with a despairing 
cough by a cross-roads. 

There is an A.A. phone box on 
the cross-roads, and a signpost which 
says Claybury two miles. 

I decide that this is no time for 
foolish pride 

During the ensuing telephone 
conversation my wife tells me that 
I have no sense of direction. 


VERNAL VENOM 
TNASHAMED, 


I am a poet who deelines 
To sing Hey ding a ding a ding 
In spring; 
Or to be named 
With those whose lines 
Go 
Nonny, nonny, nonny, no. 
Frankly, 
[ find the more bucolic 
Type of frolic 
Dankly 
Emetic 
Rather than poetic 
And my only reason 
For appearing 
In this overcrowded, 
Overclouded, 
Over-mouthéd 
Season 
Is to state 
That, tho’ for spring I am _ past 
caring 
Two hoots, 
I hate 
To see so many delightful 
Nymphs still wearing 
Those frightful 
Fur-lined boots. 
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“ Hub! Woman driver.” 
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“She's been immortalized by Mr. 
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Wordsworth.” 


SHAKESPEARIAN SYMPOSIUM 


A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT 


Miss Brrep. I always wonder how Shakespeare 

managed to think of so many bright little com- 

ments on the way as well.as getting along with 
the story. 

Mr. Foam. You must have a one-track mind. I never 
wonder about the same thing even twice. 

Mrs. Corp. It was all done with gag-wriJers—one for 
puns, one for apophthegms, one for vulgarity. Some 
of the cornier jokes were probably due to Anne 
Hathaway; no doubt they seemed very witty in 
Stratford, and when she sent them up he had to 
use them. 

Miss Beep. Some of the jests made by the clowns 
invalidate the Baconian theory; they could surely 
never have been devised by a Lord Chancellor. 


Mrs. Corp. You seem unacquainted with the depths 
of judicial humour. Let us turn to the more 
elevating topic of how Lady Macbeth went down 
as Queen of Scotland. Did she unobtrusively 
forward good causes, like the Prince Consort, or 
did she organize revels, like Marie Antoinette ? 

Mr. Foam. She did her best as a Social Leader. Her 
first party was gate-crashed by a ghost, always a 
test of poise for the ‘prentice hostess. 

Mrs. Corp. She was a pretty experienced hostess by 
then. She had already done in a guest in the old 
days at Glamis. 

Miss Beep. Shakespeare never portrayed a really 
womanly woman, like Amelia Sedley. I always 
present her as a model to my girls. 
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Mrs. Corp. How do you steer round Becky Sharp? 

Miss BEED. We use expurgated copies in which she 
does not appear. 

Mrs. Corp. I wish Shakespeare had had a shot at 
Lucrezia Borgia. 

Mr. Foam. He idealized Italians. He would have 
turned her into another Portia, a career woman 
hampered by tenderness. Bacon 
made a better subject for him. 

Mrs. Corp. The stuffing of the chicken with snow 
would make Bacon’s comic servant 
himself. 

Mr. Foam. A trio of ageing lawyers would recall 
forensic battles amid thigh-slapping and sack- 
swilling, and a sententious counsellor would give 
Bacon good advice, probably in versified extracts 
from his own essays; Bacon would look wily for 
five acts. 

Miss Beep.. But Bacon was a man of the highest 
moral tone. 

Mr. Foam. Everyone says that Bacon was wily. 
populi, vor veritatis, as we say nowadays. 

Mrs. Corp. We assume it; I doubt whether Latin is 
actually spoken much, except in linguistic pockets 
in the Balkans and, perhaps, in moments of 
exasperation at Winchester. 

Mr. Foam. Exasperation is unknown at Winchester; 
you must be confusing it with Harrow. 

Miss BEEp. What a pity it was that Shakespeare 
lacked the advantages of a public school education. 

Mrs. Corp. I wonder what effect Dr. Arnold would 


would have 


Surpass 


Vox 


have had on him; I suppose there would have been 
more Polonius and less Falstaff. 


Mr. Foam. If he had been at Rugby under Arnold 
he could have lived to employ Gilbert to write 
his gags. He could also have had his plays 
attributed to some later Lord Chancellor, say 
Lord Halsbury. 

Miss Beep. I dictate a special note to my girls on 
Shakespeare’s message for womanhood. It would 
not be so difficult to eke it out if he had lived in 
the time of Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 

Mrs. Corp. Don’t you point out that Lady Macbeth 
stuck by her man through thick and thin? By 
the way, what a mother-in-law she would have 
made for Amelia Sedley. I am sure Shakespeare 
could have got more out of the character than he 
did. Sheer laziness, probably. 
shortest plays. 

Miss Beep. Hence its frequent choice for School 
Certificate. It would not have attained its pre- 
eminence on moral grounds. 

Mr. Foam. Why not? Duncan and Malcolm were 
moral enough, and virtue triumphs in the end. It 
is true that Malcolm is one of the dullest characters 
in English literature; probably that is the real 
lesson of the play. Macbeth, or Mediocrity 
Rewarded. 

Mrs. Corp. The happy ending was only dragged in 
to please James I. A modern playwright would 
have shown Lady Macbeth poisoning her husband 


It is one of his 


and marrying Malcolm, a much more subtle 
retribution all round. Do you think that Anne 
Hathaway wrote the Porter’s Scene ¢ 

Mr. Foam. It shows signs of a Script Conference. I 
expect she just did the hiccups. They would 
have been a wow on tour. The topical bits were 
probably bought individually or they may have 
belonged to the comedian. How do you explain 
the Porter to your girls? 

Miss Beep. I point out that he was just the kind of 
servant that a woman like Lady Macbeth would 
employ. She was not, I tell them, likely to have 
been a good housekeeper. It is Shakespeare’s 
little way of criticizing her. 

Mrs. Corp. One sees Bacon's hand in the obliquity 
of the approach. 

Mr. Foam. 
gag-men. 


Perhaps Bacon was one of Shakespeare's 


Finis 
R. G. G. Price 
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YOICKS ST. VITUS 
Being the Third Instalment of a Probe into the Literary Village 


NEVITABLY, just as the ciank- 

ing cities of the north have 
produced their ruthless ironmasters 
(each ironmaster complete with one 
invalid wife, one shrinking daughter, 
one wayward son, two overmaster- 
ing passions, and two attacks of 
angina pectoris, one fatal) so the 
village of Yoicks St. Vitus has 
produced its Man Dominated by 
the Lust for Power and Riches. 

The career of Amos Gird has 
followed closely the pattern of the 
prototypes launched in such multi- 
tudes during the past half-century 
He was a foundling. There is a 
greybeard in the corner of the four- 
ale bar of the Bagsnatcher’s Arms 
who still tells of the finding of Amos 
Gird. 

“Aye,” he says, “’twas Oi found 
un, but there was two or three found 
the crittur afore Oi did, an’ they 
put un back, ’e wor that hugly.” 

By the age of ten Amos was 
toothless through his 
grinding his teeth in impotent rage. 
He had also acquired a working 
capital of three-halfpence by black- 
mailing a child weaker than himself. 
By early manhood his three-half- 
pence had become, by dint of years 
of parsimony and penury, twenty- 
five shillings and fourpence. He had 
also perfected a method of grinding 
his gums in impotent rage. Needless 
to say, he was unlettered, and 
hideously ugly. His face was 
gnarled. His hands were gnarled 
If he had ever taken a bath he would 
have discovered that his knees were 
gnarled also. Naturally, these char- 
acteristics made him irresistible to 
the high-born ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Gi’ us a kiss, missis,” he would 
say, and, hypnotized by the subtlety 


is 
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habit of 


of his approach, the high-born lady 
would stand rigid while his gnarled 
lips sought her damask cheek. 

At the age of nineteen he was 
betrothed to Lady Elfgiva Fruit, 
after a courtship which included one 
stopping of her ladyship’s runaway 
horse by Amos; one thrashing of 
Amos by her ladyship’s grooms; and 
several scenes of mutual frustration 
during which her ladyship’s finely- 
chiselled lips lifted in scorn, and 
the gums of Amos ground softly 
together. j } 

“Tf,” said Lady Elfgiva, “you 
want a wife who does not love you, 
a wife who despises you with every 
fibre of her being, a wife whose flesh 
creeps at the sight of you, a wife who 
will be a wife and nothing more—| 
am yours!” 

“Aye,” said 
thee ll do, missis.” 


Amos, “reckon 

On the wedding eve the lady’s 
brother sold Amos a racehorse for 
twenty-five shillings, and then fled 
the country with his sister, who, of 
course, was not his sister at all but 
his wife. The horse proved equally 
unreliable, and Amos was left with 
fourpence and a quantity of iron 
which had entered his soul. 

He was given work in the 
village shop by the man whom, as a 
child, he had defrauded of three- 
halfpence. By day he slaved in the 
shop; by night he wrestled in his 
icy garret with a tattered textbook 
on Elementary Trigonometry. Often 
his employer would fling him a 
coarse jibe. 

“Why dost thee 
time wi’ 
Gird?” 

The eyes of Amos would cross in 
a stare of indescribable ferocity. 


waste thi’ 
they ole books, Amos 


‘The square on the hypotenuse 
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. . and just as it comes to the boil you add a teaspronful of salt.” 


of a _ right-angled triangle,” he 
answered through his clenched gums, 
“is equal—mark my words, equal! 
—to the sum of the squares on the 
other two sides!” 

And, awed by the menace of his 
tones, his tormentor would creep 
away. 

In a year Amos, making un- 
scrupulous use of the formula 
sin’ + cos*= 1, became the owner 
of the shop, and his former master 
was his slave. 

In ten years Amos has attained 
the summit of his-ambitions. He 
is sub-postmaster. He is People’s 
Warden. He is on the Parish 
Council. Yoicks St. Vitus knows 
him for a ruthless landlord. He 
holds the title deeds of the Hall, 
and a mortgage on the Boy Scouts’ 
hut. 

One man alone has steadily 
opposed Amos in his career—Mr. 
Brownlow, the doctor. He it was 
who forced Amos to install tele- 
vision in the tumbledown cottages 


known as Gird’s Rents. He it was 
who out-bid Amos when the 
advowson of Yoicks was up for sale. 
None but he invoked the Poisons 
Act and compelled Amos to keep a 
register of his sales of sheep-dip. 

Search as he will, Amos Gird can 
find no chink in the armour of his 
righteous adversary. His anony- 
mous notes to the Ministry of 
Health have provoked no official 
action. All he can do is to lose the 

Sdoctor’s letters, delay his telegrams, 
and be permanently out of stock of 
his favourite tobacco. 

“Very well, Gird,” says Mr. 
Brownlow, turning agvay, “you may 
gloat now—but I read those signs 
upon your face, man, which cannot 
be denied. The years of parsimony, 
the years of violent living, the years 
of gum-grinding, are taking their 
toll. Have a care to yourself, Amos 
Gird!”’ 

And Amos, his nerve'ess fingers 
dropping into a tray of stickjaw 
watches him go. 
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The doctor knows. Any night 
now he expects to be called out to 
trudge through the blinding rain 
to stand by Amos’s bedside. He is 
practising a grave headshake all 
ready for the occasion, The only 
thing that worries him is that he 
might be called upon to save his 
enemy's life by performing a delicate 
operation on the kitchen table by 
the light of a hurricane lamp. 

Even so, he feels that the grave 
headshake will come in useful. 

(To be continued) 
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“Nail care does not begin and 
end with manicure and careful applica- 
tion of nail enamel. Protection of the 
nails in daily chores is more than half 
the battle. 

Don’t whisk the "phone dial round 
with carefully poinved nails. Use a knife. 

Don’t rip open envelopes with those 
prettily curved nails. Use a pencil.” 

“Sunday Graphic” 


Does the Post Office endorse this? 
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Kf FLORA IN SOHO 


Vy, i) 
q | " . JHERE Shaftesbury Avenue divides 


y ; The Town between two seamy sides 
A R And chins are blue and coats are draped 
= i A “er 

4 And hats are sinisterly shaped, 

3 &s There came a maiden carrying 

) \ The first intelligence of spring. 

\ |, ¢ Where vistas of hand-painted tie 
1 


: Afflict the unaccustomed eye, 
i She, in her fragrancy of print, 
i Was all that fields and woodlands hint 


When through their winter drabness shine 









Anemone and celandine. 
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And oh! the freshness that she shed 

On every turned appraising head 

As, round her, alien glance and tongue 
Proclaimed her rarity among 

The rolling stones who gather moss 
"Twixt Oxford Street and Charing Cross. 
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While corner-lounging coves whose bent 
Is permanently city pent 

Were rurally bewitched when she, 
Apparelled most deliciously, 

Stepped by as if their dingy street 
Were meadow-grass beneath her feet. 
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And bully boys bought sky-blue suits 
With fully fashioned chukka boots, 
Moving to other corners where 

The sleeping trees in Soho Square 

Had changed their winter bombazine 
For new-leafed filigree of green. 
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TORQUEMADA AT BATTERSEA 


iy E proud pére and mére stood a 
few yards from me, their eves 
glued to the enfant seated astride the 
slowly-moving hobby-horse. Their 
expressions in some strange way 
registered a mixture of amusement, 
anxiety and adoration. Every time 
the little hand-operated merry-go- 
round brought their son back to 
them they saw that his face was 
crumpled in misery and that large 
tears glistened on his cheeks. The 
parents waved and cooed to attract 
his attention, and as he spotted 
them the tears evaporated suddenly 
like drops of ether and an immense 
smile replaced the lines of anguish. 
The hobby-horse moved on and 
the child twisted his head to keep 
his parents in vision as long as 
possible. Then once again, sicken- 
ingly, they were lost in the kaleido- 
scopic blur, and once the 
welled and the 
happiness collapsed. 
This emotional cycle was re- 
peated at least thirty times. Unlike 
the reflexes of Pavlov’s dogs the 
child’s remained hopelessly uncon- 
ditioned: he was still sobbing when 
the man operating the brass mangle 


again 
tears 


Vi (P), 
FR. 


bubble of 


stopped turning and allowed the 
machine to slow down. The proud 
pere and mére rushed forward to 
rescue their precious from his first 
encounter with all the fun of the 
fair. 

This little incident oceurred in 
Avignon many years ago, and T am 
reminded of it now as I read that 
there is to be “a double-decker 
children’s roundabout, something 
entirely new in the show business” 
in the Festival Gardens at Battersea. 

Clearly one can be too young to 
enjoy the potted pleasures of the 
amusement park, just as one can be 
too old (too old at forty, I am begin- 
ning to suspect) to derive maximum 
satisfaction from such devilish con- 
traptions as the Whip, the Big 
Dipper, the Whirligig, the Wall of 
Death, the Moon Rocket, the Chair- 
o-Planes, the Cake-Walk, the Steam 
Yachts . . . yes, and the Tunnel of 
Love. The arteries must be just 
right—not too hard, not too soft, 
and the nerves must be free from 
kinks and as resilient as ash-plants. 

Still I shall do my best (my 
unlevel best, it will have to be) to 
reduce the Government’s deficit on 


the Battersea show. I shall prob- 
ably allow my children to goad me 
into the most convulsive and pre- 
posterous of vehicles, though I shall 
assuage my stomach beforehand 
with some prophylactic or other. 
Moreover, I shall. almost cer- 
tainly bore them (my children) with 
roseate accounts of the fair grounds 
of my youth and with historical dis- 
courses on the origins and develop- 
ment of what the trade knows as 
amusement machines. I shall tell 
them (and other parents may be 
interested in these fruits of my re- 
searches*) that the earliest mention 
of the merry-go-round in Britain is 
to be found in some verses of 1729: 


Here’s the Merry-go-rounds, come 
who rides, come who rides, sir ? 

Wine, beer and cakes, fire-eating 
besides, sir, 

The “fam’d learned dog” 
all his letters, 

And some 


that can tell 


men, as scholars, 
much his betters. 


are nol 


but that travellers’ tales published 
in the early seventeenth century 
indicate a much earlier familiarity 
with roundabouts, swings and “big 
wheels” on the Continent. 

I shall tell them how we used to 
climb with our mats up the dark, 
rickety, draughty spiral staircase of 
the Helter-Skelter; how the con- 
ductor of the roundabouts could 
collect fares (“Children, One Penny: 
Adults, Twopence”’) while inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees; 
how terrified we all were of the 
giant steam yachts (their hulls, 
I remember, were always painted 
with the Union Jack); how the 
waterfalls of the switchback rides 
would glitter in the light of the 





* Which are based on those of Mr. 
Thomas Murphy of the Showman’s Guild 
of Great Britain, 
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naphtha flares; how good and cheap 
were the toffee apples, the brandy- 
snap and the gingerbread . . . 

I imagine that the amusement 
machines at Battersea will be the 
very latest devices fashioned by 
eminent industrial designers and 
constructed from light alloys, syn- 
thetic resins and plasties. If so, I 
shall talk at length of the graven 
masterpieces of days gone by, of 
the beautiful multi-coloured horses, 
cockerels, ostriches and dolphins 
with their plush saddles and gleam- 
ing spirals of brass. 

The other day at King’s Lynn, 
at the engineering shop where 
Frederick Savage pioneered the 
application of steam power to 
the roundabouts and swings of the 
naughty ‘eighties’ and ‘nineties, I 
talked to a few of the survivors of 
this remarkable craft, one of the 
shortest-lived crafts, surely, in 
British economic history. Until the 
second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the hobby-horses were crude, 
“enlarged examples of rough penny 


toys.” Yet within a few years the 
craftsmen of King’s Lynn and else- 
where had converted these krtacker’s 
hacks into superb thoroughbreds 
with gorgeous coats, perfect withers 
and flaring nostrils. And it was all 
done, I discovered, by patient 
labour with hammer, chisel, sand- 
paper, paint and gold leaf. 

The cockerels and hobby-horses 
remained firm favourites for many 
vears. They galloped tirelessly, 
their sleek heads and necks twisted 
permanently to the curve of Tatten- 
ham Corner. Yes, galloped. Some- 
how the engineers of the late steam 
age managed to crank the models in 
such a way that as they revolved 
they simulated the syncopated 
motion of a bounding horse. 
Wonderful! Particularly wonderful 
to the boy (I shall tell them) who 
happened to be reading Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Just across from the Cocks,” 
and directly opposite the tent in 
which the man with the elastic skin 
performed, there stood the Gondolas. 
(I am thinking of course of the strip 
of waste land that became “The 
Wakes” once a year in my home 
town.) The gondolas ran on a 
switchback, an undulating circuit 
consisting of two neatly rounded 
hills separated by two glaciated 
straths. They were handsome cars, 
sumptuously carved, gilded and 
upholstered, and they glided sweetly 
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in their metal tracks to the lush 
musie of a mighty steam organ. 

In. their turn these beasts 
suffered the fate of the dinosaur and 
the pteredactyl.. Their: véry” size 
told against them: rising costs. of 
labour and fuel and the cut-throat 
competition of such flimsy con- 
traptions as the Chair-o-Planes 
drove them out of business and off 
the roads which were heavily im- 
pregnated and indented by their 
spoors. And nowadays they are to 
be found only in those big game 
preserves, the permanent amuse- 
ment parks, where the younger 
generation, raised on Dodgems, 
regards them  superciliously as 
miliseum pieces and‘ fusty survivals 
of Victorianism. 

They are almost extinct: and so, 
too, are the men who fashioned them. 
Of the craftsmen who carved the 
dragons, the dolphins, the gondolas, 
the hobby-horses and the elaborate 
frescoes for the fagades of the booths 
of boxing and Arabian Nights enter- 
tainment only a handful remain. 
It is very sad. Still, as I say, it will 
give me something to grumble about 
when my children try to pull me 
towards the very latest thing by 
Torquemada at Battersea. 

Bernarp HoLtowoop 
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THE SWIMMING LESSON 


beady swim?” shouted Harri- 
4 son, with such a sharp note 
of incredulity that several people 
looked out of windows in the houses 
opposite. “Why, bless my soul, 
every dog can swim. Some need more 
encouragement than others, that’s 
all.” He glanced appraisingly at 
Cesar, who returned the look with 
interest. Having mutually sized 
each other up they decided to put 
the matter to the test. 

My wife and I and Harrison 
accompanied Cresar to the boating 
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pond in the park, and on the way I 
pointed out to Harrison that he was 
attempting the impossible. I said 
I had tried many, many times to get 
Cesar into the water, but it usually 
ended by the procedure 
reversed. Harrison asked in superior 
tones how I set about it. I said I 
waited until Cesar’s attention was 
fully occupied elsewhere, then I 
crept up behind him and gave -a 
sudden push. Harrison remarked 
that the method was 
certainly unscientific. 
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should know that an animal jumps 
sideways when pushed from behind. 
He said it was an instinctive reaction 
and that I deserved to have a 
ducking because of my inexcusable 
ignorance of such matters. 

During our walk to the park 
Cesar must have been surrep- 
titiously inviting other dogs to come 
along, for by the time we reached 
the water’s edge we found ourselves 
at the head of a procession which 
stretched for fifty yards or more 
behind us. It was a quiet, orderly 
procession—intent upon enjoying 
itself later on. I’ve known a crowd 
converging on a football ground to 
show similar signs of suppressed 
excitement. 

Harrison said the great thing 
was to put the dog at ease; then it 
became sufficiently self-confident to 
jump in of its own accord. I pointed 
out that Cesar always appeared to 
have self-confidence in over-abund- 
ance, but Harrison didn’t hear—he 
was down on one knee beside Cesar, 
whispering encouragement in his 
right ear. Apparently this tickled 
the beast, for after a moment it 
started to itself, taking 
Harrison by surprise so that he 
toppled over backwards. Asif they 
regarded this as a curtain-raiser all 
the other dogs moved forward into 
better positions around the pond. 
Their tongues lolled out expectantly 
and several of the more excitable 
ones set up-a shrill yapping. 

Cesar finished scratching, in- 
vestigated the recumbent Harrison! 
and after sniffing at him for a 
second or two blew in his face. 
Harrison struggled inte an upright 
position, shooed away a dozen or 
more of the nearest spectators, and 
having patted Czsar to show he bore 
him no ill-will told him to sit down. 
Cesar sat down and winked at the 
other dogs; then he put his face to 
the sky and howled. Czsar’s howl- 
ing wasn’t a pretty sound, and 
Harrison turned round to ask me 
sharply if the dog were ill. I said 
no he wasn’t ill, he always made 
that noise when he wanted to play. 
Harrison said that a bit of discipline 
might do Cesar a lot of good; then 
he went down on one knee again and 
all the dogs assumed expressions of 
pleasurable anticipation. 
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Harrison put one arm around 
Cesar and pointed with his other 
to the distant shore opposite. He 
appeared to be exhorting the animal 
to deeds of heroism by making an 
impassioned recital of some ancient 
saga, Caesar suddenly jumped to his 
feet, backed from under Harrison’s 
caressing touch and led a yelling 
cohort of canine friends around the 
edge of the pond on a furious sortie 

the main purpose of which was to 
take a look at the enemy Harrison 
had told them lurked on the far side. 
To save himself from pitching into 
the water Harrison flung out his 
other hand and thereby made un- 
expected and violent contact with 
& passing mongrel of immense pro- 
portions, who first gave a yelp of 
surprise and then made a wide circle 
around him, glaring back over its 
shoulder every few steps and hurling 
a mixture of threats and derision in 
his direction. 

By the time Harrison had risen 
to his feet again Czesar and his com- 
pany of desperadoes had completed 
the circuit of the pond and were now 
clustered around their human friend, 
noisily pointing out to him that he 
had been in error in supposing there 
to be anything wrong over yonder. 


Harrison discouraged a few of 


the more enthusiastic animals with 
his foot, and then singled Cesar out 
from among the crowd pressing so 
thickly about him. Cesar sat down 
again and the others sorted them- 
selves out, with their attention 
divided equally between Harrison 
and a private fight which suddenly 
started immediately behind him. 
Harrison waved his walking-stick 
about like a conductor of a sym- 
phony orchestra, the individual 
performers of which had gone com- 
pletely mad. Dogs flew from him on 
all sides, and when quiet was finally 
restored only six others besides 
Cesar remained. All the survivors 
sat on their haunches and licked 
their lips in an effort to appear quite 
at ease. 

Then, very gently, Harrison 
placed the stick in Cesar’s mouth. 
Cesar looked surprised at this and 
wagged his tail. He had half 
expected a whack over the head, and 
Thor having offered him his thunder- 
bolt instead successfully calmed his 








“Someone ought to stop us before we get burt.” 


doggy fears. Harrison removed the 
stick, backed a few paces and put it 
down on the ground; then he called 
Cesar and told him to pick it up. 
After this had been repeated several 
times Cesar began to look as 


though Harrison had taken leave of 


his senses—but he cheerfully con- 
tinued to oblige all the same. Until, 
that is, Harrison snatched away the 
stick from under his nose and 
hurled it across the pond to the far 
bank. Cvesar at once let out a bark 
of consternation, which effectively 
summoned the remaining dogs to his 
side, then led them off round the 
pond once more. 

This time the mass idea seemed 
to approximate more to the running 
of a friendly race than the making 
of a warlike sortie. Two dogs soon 
gained the lead, and when the whole 
company reached the other side 
Cesar could do no better than hold 
grimly on to third place. A Man- 
chester terrier seized hold of Harri- 
son’s stick, swung round happily 
and pushed the end of it into a 
companion’s face, then made off at 
a brisk pace towards the distant 
gates. Most of the other dogs gave 
up the chase after a minute or two, 
each making its separate way home- 
wards. The general feeling seemed 
to be that a good time had been had 
by all and there was little merit in 
flogging a dead horse—Harrison 
couldn’t reasonably be expected to 
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provide any more fun. 
didn’t know Harrison. 
Within a quarter of an hour he 
had not only retrieved his stick but 
was once more down on his knees at 
Cesar’s side by the edge of the 
water. He tried placing the stick a 
number of times in Cxsar’s mouth, 
and then, with much bravado, threw 
it into the middle of the pond. 
Cesar first looked shocked—then 
anxious. He trotted round the edge 
several times in a helpless kind of 
way, then finally rushed off howling 
as though the devil were after him. 
It took us some time to con- 
vince Harrison that if his stick 
really were valuable he had better 
wade in after it. We finally achieved 
success by instilling confidence into 
him. As the park-keeper said when 
we fetched him along, the pond was 
an artificial one with a good con- 
crete bottom, and in no place was it 
more than a foot deep. He said it 
had been kept shallow on purpose. 
In summer the kids could paddle, 
and the dogs weren’t tempted to go 
swimming in it as they would have 
been if the water was any deeper. 


But they 
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“Ratmways Back To 
NorMAL 
Talks Open On 
Higher Fares.” 
“Evening News” 
As we feared. 
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{Loaves 


Black Sheep 


The Hon. and Rev. Canon Theodore Spratt 
Mr. Kynaston REEVES 
Mrs. Railing—Miss Vi Stevens 


AT THE PLAY 


Loaves and Fishes (New Bou’ 


VARIETY (PALLADIUM) 


HEN Mr. Somerset~ 

Mavucuam’'s Loaves and 

Fishes came briefly to 

the stage in 1911 some 

of the critics showed 
urprising sympathy with the wiles 
by which Canon Spratte rescued his 
daughter from a Peckham marriage 
and steered her safely into the 
peerage and a fortune. Society was 
still Society; and lacing a guest’s 
tea with gin in order that she should 
make a fool of herself was not, ap- 
parently reprehensible if by so doing 
you could persuade your daughter 
that the woman would be an 
impossible mother-in-law. At forty 
years remove, however, the Canon 
ippears a monster of snobbery and 
‘ most improper inhabitant of a 
clerical collar. The play has two 
funny situations, but now it seems 
uncomfortably eruel, to Peckham as 
well as to the Church. Mrs. Railing 
a stout tornado from one of George 
Belcher’s upper drawers, would no 
doubt impinge powerfully on a 
marriage aspiring to gentility, but 


if I had to spend an 

evening with one of the 

characters from this 

comedy it would of 

course be with her; 

pint for pint she would 

be wonderful company. 

The Canon's pas- 

sion for Consols and 

Debrett is laid on pretty 

thick, but Mr. Perer 

Cores’ production, 

which is rough, lays it 

on even more thickly 

than I imagine the 

author intended. 

Avarice and ambition 

fairly ooze out of Mr. 

KYNASTON REEVES 

The tactical retreat of 

the Canon from mar- 

riage with a lady who 

pretends to be poorer 

and Fishes than he thought her 
makes a good scene, 
but the best thing in 
the play, one might 
almost say its justifica- 
tion, is the tea party 
he arranges to demon- 
TONS) strate the full awful- 
ness of the Railings. 

Gin-loosed, Mrs. Rail- 

ing dominates this fruitily, and for 
extra measure there is the tackling 
of the Canon’s hearty brother, Lord 
Spratte, by the earnest Miss Railing 
on the futility of the Upper House. 
Lord Spratte is a simple fellow of no 
pretensions, charmingly taken by 
Mr. Junian b’AvBrE; and if Mrs. 
Railing and I were obliged to have 
a third in our corner of the bar it 
would certainly be he. Miss Una 
VENNING gives a nice sketch of 
the Canon’s long-suffering sister 
and Mr. Peter WyYNGARDE makes 
Bertram Railing a likeable boy 
despite his priggishness, but the 
honours go to Miss V1 STEVENS as 
Bertram’s adorable mother: she 
brings a gust of warm life into what 
so long after, seems a very thin affair. 


I gather Mr. Hoacy Car- 
MICHAEL may be one of your 
Saturday night familiars, but his 
image had never come my way. He 
walked on to the stage of the 
Palladium looking like a_ tired 
small-town doctor on his way to play 
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golf: short, neat, leathery, confident, 
and, as I said, tired. Being sick to 
death of singing songs, even though 
they are of his own composition, is 
a big part of his stock-in-trade. But 
while I think he overdoes this pose— 
the low drawl, the slow movements, 
the general air of take-it-or-leave-it 
which in an artist of his skill and 
magnetism are rather waste of time 

it is important to note that his 
manners, in spite of his boredom, 
are good. The oily egotism which is 
the burden of so many successful 
crooners is notably absent. He has 
an intelligent pair of eyes, and when 
his lean casual face cracks into a 
smile you are suddenly friends. His 
behaviour at the piano is that of an 
uncle who has been told to play to 
the children for half an hour but not 
get them too excited. In one of 
his songs is a bird’s twitter; dis- 
satisfied with this, he stops every- 
thing—a private quartet, and 
sometimes all the Skyrockets, are 
at his back—and murmuring “We 
must find a better bird!” goes after 
fresh notes with those athletic hands 
that have already reminded others 
of Chico Marx. But behind all this 
calculated informality there is an 
acute sense of rhythm and timing 
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that puts him among the big shots. 
His voice serves a microphone well 
enough, but I should guess it is 
nothing extraordinary. His songs 
have more amusing lyrics than is 
the fashion, and are less dipped in 
sugar. I like him. 

This programme, just finished 
at the Palladium, showed how many 
good turns are still to be found for 
the music-hall. Rex Ramer, for 
instance, would pass anywhere in 
reason as a considerable professor of 
the cornet (I think it was a cornet— 
small, knob-studded, wind-driven), 
but after he has been playing for a 
bit, tooting high notes accurately 
into the gallery, you find his brass- 
work is full of stockings and he 
himself is the cornet—as he is after- 
wards the fiddle, the guitar and a 
number of other instruments. So 
far as I could see there was no 
special engineering in his mouth; he 


just seems to possess a pair of 


formidably pneumatic lips that 
lesser men unfortunately have been 
denied. The Frve Vartas are an 
aerial ballet of intrepid girls who 
lace their limbs together in drilled 
eurythmic movements on a swing- 
ing bar at an uncomfortable height. 
The word “ballet” is often care- 
lessly applied in the circus world, 
but here it has some meaning. 
SAVANNAH CHURCHILL and THE 
STRIDERS sing darkie songs simply 
and well. Los Ona present a bril- 
liant perch act in which a man 
juggles with knives at the top of an 
enormous pole balanced on_ his 
mate’s feet; it is one of those turns 
that make you wonder how it feels 
to begin rehearsal on a wet Monday 
morning. EprraCrockrr’s Teppy 
Bears, resembling in their loose 
fur coats very rich clowns, cycle 
round the stage with an air of 
faint surprise at this unexpected 
accomplishment. 

I never knew that bears had 
such beautifully shiny bicycles. 


Recommended 

Kiss me, Kate (Coliseum) almost 
lives up to the gale of ballyhoo 
that preceded it. To Dorothy, a 
Son (Garrick) is original nonsense, 
and Count Your Blessings (Wynd- 
hams) a neat domestic comedy, 

Eric Keown 


WILD MEN OF THE BRUSH 


JESTING critic, in 1905, called 
£4 a newly-formed group of French 
painters “Les Fauves”—wild men, 
or beasts. The painters took the 
nickname as a compliment, it has 
become historical, and a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of Fauve painting, 
at Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s, 
invites us to consider why and to 
what extent it was wild, and what 
it achieved. 

It was largely a question 
of colour, which the Fauves 
used in a free, a vivid and 
even a_ violent way to 
assert its importance, its 
emotional value. They let 
drawing and composition take care 
of themselves—and in this they 
were negatively wild, so to speak. 
They reversed the system of 
priorities in art which the Renais- 
sance masters had established. 

Thus the old master made a 
picture in orderly stages: the general 
plan of the subject, first; the draw- 
ing; the light and shade the 
work was already complete in “‘half- 
tone” before the colour stage- 
which was also the last. Colour was 
the rouge and mascara on firmly 
modelled features, not essential to 
their beauty though enriching their 
effect. With the Fauves, however, 
it came first. It was the composition. 
In a sense it was the subject. It 
outweighed drawing. It edged 
“light and shade” out of the 
picture. 

The question was, and remains, 
whether colour was fit to bear all 
this responsibility. On the evidence 
of their method alone it is probable 
that the old masters would have 
denied it. Ingres summed up the 
classic approach when he said that 
drawing was “the probity of art.” 
The brilliance of colour was suspect 
to Leonardo. Bright pigments, he 
remarked, give credit, not to the 
painter but those who made them: 
which might almost be a criticism 
of one of the Fauve André Derain’s 
views of the Thames, gaudy with 
raw vermilion and ultramarine. It 
is a drastic test to compare such a 
picture with almost any old master 
in black-and-white reproduction. 
The old master would still be solid 
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and coherent, from the other the 
meaning goes with the paint. 
But now for the other side) on 
which there are arguments too. 
The new importance of colour is 
not limited to a few “wild men”; 
it appears in most painting of 
interest since the day of Constable 
and Tarner, from Pre-Raphaelite to 
Post-Impressionist. One could write 
a history of modern art in 
terms of the spectrum. 
Colour has been its favourite 
science, as perspective was 
in the fifteenth century. The 
idea that all hues (in every 
aspect of nature) derive 
from the primary red, blue and 
yellow in itself opposed the old way 
of painting and banished the umbers 
and siennas from the palette. It 
was only a step from colour science 
to exploiting its emotional force. 
In taking this step the Fauves were 
not alone. They followed Van Gogh 
(with his greedy delight in lemon 
chrome and orange lead, malachite 
and carmine) as Van Gogh followed 
others before him. To Leonardo’s 
objection they would presumably 
have replied that bright colours are 
to the painter’s credit if he can 
“step-up” the effect to a new 
intensity: nor would they have 
considered the black-and-white 
reproduction a criticism, for did it 
not show that colour in their 
pictures was an essential function ? 
There was so much method in their 
wildness. They did achieve some 
of the intensity they aimed at. 
All the same, Fauve painting was 
lacking in substance and goes to 
prove that colour cannot do every- 
thing. Its shortcomings in no way 
reflect on the value of discoveries 
about colour made in the last 
hundrea years: but they throw into 
relief the need for design and 
drawing too. Writtam Gaunt 
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‘Wartime freedom for a _ house- 
holder to keep backyard pigs without 
the authority of the landlord or local 
authority will be withdrawn on July 1. 
After that pigs can be kept only with 
their consent.”—“Daily Express” 


One grunt for “yes,” two for “no.” 
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Tuesday, April 3rd 

It was, undoubtedly, the wel- 
come reappearance of Mr. Speaker 
Ciirron Brown, 
seemingly re- 
covered from his 
pre-Easter indis- 
position, that started it all. He 
seemed so calm and bright, so good- 
humoured and friendly, that it 
would clearly have been churlish for 
anyone else to say anything harsh 
or unkind. 

And so the miracle happened. 
The House of Commons had separ- 
ated for the Easter recess in its 
worst temper and mood, and there 
had been rumours that even this 
So the public 
galleries were crowded with expec- 
tant onlookers, ready to gain their 
own first-hand impressions of the 
much-publicized scenes of *‘ uproar” 
and confusion. As the proceedings 
proceeded, a look of puzzlement 
(and, honesty compels your scribe 
to record, disappointment) came to 
the faces of some of these onlookers. 

For the whole of the day’s 
business—with only the minutest of 
exceptions—went with the sedate 
quietude of a Dorcas meeting. In- 
deed, late at night, Mr. Hervey 
Ruopes, of the Board of Trade 
commented that he thought a Tory 
Member had been taking sewing 
and nobody thought the 
suggestion far-fetched. 


House of Lords: 
Talk on Transport 

House of Commons: 
All Quiet 


was to be excelled. 


lessons 


Let us dispose of the few lapses 
first, and then forget them. There 
that spontaneous, 
explosive cheer of delighted approval 
when Mr. RicHarp STokes, the new 

Lord Festival” in charge oy the 
Festival of Britain, spoke of some 
changes made in the management of 
the Fun Fair, consequent on the 
unexpected additional 
million pounds or so on the pre- 
paratory work. 

Mr. 8. commented that it was 
right that, if there appeared to be 
something wrong with the control 
of public money, there should be 
changes in the top direction. 


was re aring, 


loss of a 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


Before the new Party Manners 
had time to assert themselves there 
was a roar of cheers which lasted for 
a couple of minutes. Mr. Hucu 
GAITSKELL, ruminating on his com- 
ing Budget, blushed and grinned as 
the Opposition pointedly directed 
its cheers at him. And then Mr 
Morrison, first Lord Festival, hap- 
pened to come in, and the cheers 
started all over again with (as the 
politicians used to say) renewed 
vigour. Mr. M., good sportsman that 
he is, grinned too. Mr. 8. stood at 
the Box crying “This is serious !” 

When quiet had been restored 


he announced that Sir Henry 


tmpressions of Parliamentarians 


Mr. H. 


Foreign Secretary 


S. Morrison 


(Lewisham, 8S 


French, head of the Board running 
the Fun Fair, had resigned to show 
his acceptance of this theory that, 
in money matters, it’s tough at the 
top. The cheers turned to sym- 
pathetic murmurs for one whose 
great services to the nation are 
recognized by all. And, said Mr. 8 
an accountant looking 
things and preparing a report 

The rest of Question-time and 
the main business of the day went 
through like a flash, and in no time 
at all the House was dealing with 
Opposition “ prayers” 
Government Orders 

It was the insistence on 
that had led to such 
before Easter, and the galleries 
stirred expectantly. The press 
gallery filled, sketch-writers poising 
their pens eagerly. But no, the 
peace had descended even on the 
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prayer-meeting, and only about 
fifty Members were scattered over 
the Chamber. All was quiet and 
friendly, and a final touch of matey- 
ness was given when it was seen that 
Mr. WILLige WHItELEY, the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, and Mr. Patrick 
Bucuan-Hepsurn, his Opposition 
opposite number, were on (rather 
chilly) nodding terms once more. 
Before Easter it had become known 
that the ‘usual channels” 
had been getting somewhat clogged 
in the general stirring-up of 
unpleasantness. 

Obviously feeling that they had 
been cheated, the occupants of the 
public galleries left. But all true 
admirers of Parliament must have 
felt relieved that a course of conduct 
which could have done the institu- 
tion no good had seemingly been 
abandoned by both 
and Opposition. 


even 


Government 


Their Lordships were having 
one of delicately critical 
debates in which they excel. Lord 
Montacu OF BEAULIEU, mention- 
ing that he was continuing a cam- 
paign started by his father twenty- 
five asked for bold 
measures to meet London’s traffic 
problems and disentangle the jams. 
And the more delay the greater tlre 
cost, said his Lordship, topically. 

Lord Srrasowal, loyally sup- 
porting Lord Festival in Another 
Place, expressed the (subtle) fear 
that so great would be the mul- 
titudes going to the Festival that 
their very Lordships might find it 
difficult to get to Parliament, come 
May 

Lord Lucas, for the Ministry of 
Transport 


those 


years ago, 


was vaguely soothing, 
and their Lordships let it go at that. 
Wednesday, April 4th 
It was, alas! a flash in the pan, 
mood, a fleeting ray. 
To-day all re- 
turned to normal 
in the House of 
Tempers were frayed, 
comments were made, petty 


a& passing 


House of Commons: 
Return to Normal 


Commons 
nasty 
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“ Wouldn't it have been better to ask, the neighbours to look after 


points scored—all absolutely accord- 
ing to modern pattern. 

Even Mr. Morrison, normally 
the very embodiment of sunny 
equanimity (except when dealing 
with unreasonable critics of the F. of 
B.), seemed gruff and easily angered. 
He figured in the longest cross- 
examination but one of the whole 
afternoon. The longest was suffered 
by the Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Ness Epwarps, who announced 
some pretty sweeping increases in 
Post Office charges. 

Mr. Morrison’s “go”  con- 
cerned the proposal to cut (or, as he 
preferred to put it, not to increase) 
the overseas news services of the 
B.B.C. Various Members, on both 
sides of the House, contended that 
this was a silly thing to do at the 
time when we most needed to put 
over the British point of view, and 
when we were spending fairly freely 
on other, and possibly less essential, 
things. Mr. EpEN went so far as to 


We. 
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peer. 


say that even the rearmament 
programme took second place to 
good propaganda as a preventer 
of war. 

Mr. Morrison’s line (though it 
is fair to say that he seemed to have 
but small relish for it) was that in 
matters of finance every little 
helped and that he felt he ought to 
back the Chancellor in trying to 
save public money in all proper 
ways. He expressed shocked sur- 
prise at hearing the Opposition call 
for an increase in expenditure on 
the information services — which 
they had so often urged the Govern- 
ment to cut down; and he added, 
with much greater conviction, that 
he did not propose to give way to 
pressure from “certain quarters” 
but would not particularize when 
Mr. Even asked what that phrase 
meant. 

There had been a lot of shouting 
and counter-shouting, and Mr. 
Speaker drily commented that “a 
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them while we're away?” 


regular Party fight” seemed to be 
developing, so he stopped it. A little 
later Mr. Ness Epwarps started a 
non-Party (or was it all-Party ?) 
fight by announcing the Post Office 
increases—on parcels, kiosk tele- 
phone-calls, money orders, tele- 
grams, and so on. Whistles of 
dismay greeted the announcements, 
and the House was not greatly 
mollified by the P.M.G.’s mild com- 
ment that nothing was to go up 
more than fifty per cent. 

But good (if a trifle bitter) 
humour was restored when Mr. 
Epwarps, denying that the 
Treasury took any financial con- 
tribution from the Post Office, 
admitted that it took the whole of 
the financial surplus. He seemed to 
think this something very different. 
The rest of the House could not sce 
the distinction. 

More, as the sports columns 
say, is likely to be heard of this 
matter. 
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DEAR LIFE 


i. LIGHT COME, LIGHT GO 


To Major Bang, M.C., Tight Corner, Kettledrum 
bi gow MAJOR BANG,—Could you manage to come 


and have dinner with us one day next week instead 
of on Friday, as we have no lights in the house this 
week? I am so sorry. 
Yours sincerely 


To anyone preoccupied with the meat shortage this 
unhappily-phrased letter could be read only one way, 
and Major Bang’s reply sounded as if it, too, had come 
out of cold storage. We hastily wrote back, explaining 
that our reference had been to the lighting in the house, 
and Major Bang then professed (on a postcard) to 
understand, but regretted he could not accept “owing 
toa previous engagement ” 
presumably. 

We then returned our attention to repairing the 
electric plant, which has no batteries but generates 
direct current, and therefore must always be running 
when the lights are on. 

The advantage of having a generator is that we 
don’t have to worry about power cuts, and operating it 
is simplicity itself. There are two press-buttons in the 
house, one to start and one to stop the thing, and after 
pressing the starter-button all we have to do is go out 
to the garage, where the generator is housed, and see 


one of seven days’ duration 


why it won’t work—a trifling inconvenience in view of 


the fact that we never have to worry about power cuts. 


Now, the engine starts on petrol but runs on stuff 


called vaporizing oil, and what has usually happened 
is that the vaporizing oil has _seeped into the 
carburettor. The drill is to drain the carburettor, 
let in the petrol, switch on and, with luck, off she goes. 

On such occasions, drunk with success, we forget 
everything else, and when we get back to the house we 
remember about switching over to the vaporizing oil. 
By now, for some strange reason, it has always started 
to rain, and the odds are that the engine will poison 
itself with petrol before we can find our raincoat. Nine 
times out of ten it does. and it’s no use continuing the 
search in the dark, so we sprint for the garage with our 
collar up and drain the carburettor again. This time 
we remember to switch over. 

Returning to the house, where everyone is now 
discussing what likelihood there is of getting on to the 
mains before 1960, we change into dry clothes and 
settle down with a book. 

At this point, but never earlier, the lights start 
fluctuating because the carburettor needle valve wants 
adjusting. Discussion about the mains instantly gives 
way to an outery denouncing (much to our surprise) not 
the generator but us, and on starting off for the garage 
again we find it is blowing about Force Nine on the 
Beaufort Scale, so we need goloshes and some string 
to tie our hat on with—and while we're searching for 
these someone is sure to beg us to DO SOMETHING about 
the LIGHTS and NOT MESS ABOUT. 


When we reach the garage the roar of the engine is 
added to the noise of the gale, and as the needle needs 
but a half-turn one way or the other we turn it, in 
mounting anger and confusion, the wrong way. This 
stops the engine at once, and from the darkened 
house, above the storm, float bitter cries and voices 
prophesying war. 

It is advisable to stay in the garage this time for a 
while, keeping out of everyone’s way and making 
adjustments, but before the engine is running again 
some well-meaning idiot in the house, anxious to help, 
presses the starter-button and practically electrocutes 
us. Swearing abominably, we struggle back through the 
wind and the rain and shout into the unlit house, telling 
them to be careful, and on returning to the garage we 
find we have left the needle undone, and all the petrol 
has run on to the floor. We can’t see this, because by 
this time we have lost the torch, but we can smell it. 
The important thing now is not to lose our head as well, 
otherwise we shall fill the petrol tank with vaporizing 
oil and the engine will never start. 

When at last it is running we squelch into the house 
and someone makes us a hot drink, after which it is time 
to go to bed. The one consolation now is that we can 
at least stop the engine without going out of the house, 
although, as it is running on vaporizing oil, the 
moment it is stopped it won’t start again, should it be 
needed during the night. 

Unless we go out now and switch over to petrol . . . 

Upon _ this, suddenly becomes 


everyone very 


solicitous and offers to do it for us, but as everyone 


except us has already taken the precaution of undressing 
we brush past them without a word, put on three over- 
coats, a muffler, a sou’wester and gumboots and set 
sail once more. 

It is while we are tacking towards the garage that 
someone indoors, finally overcome with compassion, 
says “It’s too bad: we shan’t want the lights again 
to-night: the button, quick, and save him 
bothering.” 


press 


The wrong button is then pressed, and the smooth 
roar of the engine is suddenly rent by the crash and 
clang of the self-starter trying to engage it at two 
thousand revs. a minute. The next day we start 
repairing the damage and write to Major Bang, telling 
him we have no lights. 

One day, no doubt, the electrical unions will find 
out about this and threaten to strike unless we under- 
take never to touch the generator again. That is what 
we're hoping, anyway. The issue is clearly a serious 
one, and of course there’s the principle of the thing. 

& & 


“A suggestion that the 120-mile radio link, which first 
relayed London television pictures to the Midlands, is 
now ‘The G.P.O.’s expensive white elephone,” was 


authoritatively denied in Birmingham to-day.” 


most 


Birmingham paper. 


By telephant ? 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Culture and Liberalism 

p———- HE job of criticism seems to be, then, to recall 
- | liberalism to its first essential imagination of 

if f variousness and possibility, which implies 
rAd the awareness of complexity and difficulty.” 
yy >: 2) Mr. Lionel Trilling’s The Liberal Imagination, 
though in form a collection of reprinted 

essays and addresses, is a coherent piece of literary 
criticism directed to thisend. Whether he is examining 
a writer, a book or a contemporary assumption he is 
criticizing liberalism from within, and he is likely to 
run into a good deal of trouble from those of his own 
side who do not care to see their weaknesses so ruth- 
lessly and fairly exposed. American liberals cannot 
ignore Mr. Trilling as an enemy beyond the pale; he is 
so obviously a good liberal himself. When their creed 
has become narrowed and dehumanized by love of 
organization, out-of-date psychology and a view of 
reality that limits and impoverishes, he calls them to 
clean out the choked springs of their belief and to 
reconsider it in the light of the contemporary situation 
as it actually exists. This is valuable and unpopular. 
Mr. Trilling, like his masters Arnold and Eliot 
combines “high seriousness” with the practice of an 
art. His profession is to teach ‘literature; but his im- 
pulse is to create it, and this saves him from the sterile 
perfectionism and unfairness of academic criticism. 
He talks about novels not only as a man who has reac 


passionately in the great tradition but as the author of 


one of the best novels of his time. When one compares 
this book with ‘Principles of Literary Criticism” or 
“Scrutinies” or even with “Axel’s Castle” 
scious of a widening of approach. ‘The literary critic 
has been forced out of his ivory laboratory. He has 
become aware of people and causes and politics, and 


one is con- 


though this range of awareness will seem destructive of 


standards to an older generation it does not imply any 
lessening in closeness of attention; it means that the 
professional critic has rejoined the Common Reader in 
realizing that literature is written by men creating 


and responding to social and political situations, that 
it is conceived in ideas and written in words. The 
moderation of Mr. Trilling’s attack on his narrower 
predecessors is probably due to a recognition of the 
debt that he owes them for their insistence on trying 
to apply the uncommitted intelligence to the work-in- 
itself; but, having learned from them, he is now leading 
criticism back into the main stream. 

He is a serious writer, not a dry one. He is not 
often overtly amusing, yet his writing is humorous; 
and the humour gives his style balance. His concise, 
authoritative prose needs to be read more slowly than 
its lucidity requires. As with some French critics, the 
pleasure of reading makes the reading lax. Its quality, 
never showy or entertaining, comes from the operation 
of a powerfully simplifying intellect on varied materials. 

He discusses general questions, like the Idea of 

teality in America, the relation between Art and 
Neurosis, and Freud’s views on art. 
his methods 


He also applies 
and thus allows them to be tested—to 
significant writers, Kipling and Scott Fitzgerald, and to 
significant works, ‘Huckleberry Finn,” ‘The Princess 
Casamassima,” and Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode. 
Readers who want nothing from critics but conducted 
tours will wish he had gone on illuminating the past: 
he can extend awareness of a book without rewriting it 
in his own image. However, like so many great critics 
and so many great Americans, he is primarily a preacher 
and concerned with conduct, in this case literary 
He wants more good books to be written and 
more educated men to find themselves in truer align- 
ment with their times 


conduct. 


He stands for’mind as against 
acceptance, the modulating of ideas as against treating 
them as rigid entities, the sanity of the artist as against 
the heresy that art is a morbid by-product of neurosis, 
the variety and complexity of reality as against its 
limitation to matter. When so much is written about 
the defence of liberal culture it isa valuable corrective to 


have a discussion of its content, for only by the superior 
y 0} c 


humanity of its content can liberalism really survive. 
R. G. G. Price ! 
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Future Prospects 

Night Journey, though a story of the future, is 
neither satire nor fantasy. It is a work of intense, 
consistent and controlled imagination, ruthless in the 
logic of its pessimism and appallingly credible as a 
sequel to the sorry present. Its time, which clearly is 
not far distant, and its place, which is somewhere in 
Europe, a debatable land where the miseries of war 
are endemic, Mr. Albert J. Guerard has left deliberately 
imprecise; but the presentation of each particular 
incident and scene is vivid and exact. It is, so to 
speak, a bifocal book, in which the wider prospect of a 
world “without hope or illusion” and the nearer view 
of an individual in search of private salvation demand 
simultaneous and equal attention. Nor is that hard to 
give, for their integration, in a doom-laden atmosphere, 
is complete. Sergeant Paul Haldan’s dilemma of 
incompatible loyalties, though it has universal impli- 
cations, springs from and exists in the particular. His 
adventures are not spiritual only but physical and 
exciting. F. B. 


Graham Greene, Critic 

The first collection of Mr. Graham Greene's literary 
criticism, The Lost Childhood, is no disappointment. 
He has never been a haphazard novelist, and all his 
work shows him deeply sensible of the writer’s problems. 
Some of the essays now brought together are very 
fragmentary; nearly all are interesting, though he falls 
into sweeping statements and is inclined to mass the 
big guns of his savage irony—formidable weapons, 
admittedly—on rather modest targets. When he claims 
that “every creative writer worth our consideration, 
every writer who can be called in the wide eighteenth- 
century use of the term a poet, is a victim: a man 
given over to an obsession,” one wonders, for instance, 
about Jane Austen. Samuel Butler is dismissed with 
contempt, apparently because ef his views on im- 
mortality. On James, whom he believes to have been 
ruled by a sense of evil that had religious intensity, 
Mr. Greene is at his best. He can be lightly amusing, 
too, as on Beatrix Potter and the rest of his reading in 
childhood. He is never dull. E. 0. D. K. 


Carillon for Poor Lovers 

The same qualities that made “ Bodies and Souls” 
and “The Poor Girl” such remarkable novels are 
evident in The Bellringer’s Wife (published in Paris 
under the title Maria, Fille de Flandre): there is the 
same intense dramatization of common emotional ex- 
periences, thesame brilliant documentation and the same 
leavening of ready-reckoner philosophy. M. Maxence 
van der Meersch’s formula is highly 
even though it is patent. Here he tells a sad and 
simple story of hopeless love, of human weakness and 
fortitude. Maria is the unhappy wife of the bellringer 
of Bruges and her lover is Germain, the unhappy 
husband of Jeanne of Arras. Their brief encounter 


successful‘ 


leaves them wretched and shameful, and their parting, 
full of woe and echoes of Thomas Hardy, is a tear- 
jerker that Hollywood will surely find hard to resist. 
Most of the story is set in Bruges, in the famous Belfry, 
in the Béguinage and by the waters of the Minnewater. 
The sketches are as clear and as detailed as Vermeer’s. 
A. B. H. 


Philosophies Old and New 

Versatile Charles Morgan, acutely conscious of the 
threat to freedom of thought presented by an active 
atheist totalitarianism armed now, perhaps, with some 
devil-designed physical means to subvert human 
personality, prefaces a selection of his relevant essays 
with a new study in which he aims to analyse and 
estimate this arising terror of the Kremlin. Throughout 
all the chapters of his Liberties of the Mind he is con- 
tending that classicists and romantics should seek to 
compose their keen but not very bitter differences, or 
at any rate to consolidate for mutual support on the 
great areas of spiritual belief acceptable to both. As 
always, he delights one by producing at every turn the 
peculiarly happy phrasing that is first a little surprising 


eer 


Now look. This is my last, 


genuine fully fashioned warning.” 
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and then inevitable. He is least successful when most 
nearly political, but convincing as well as charming 
when dealing with topics such as the relation of master 
to pupil or the place of the artist in the community. 
Cc. C, P. 


New Persian Pictures 

Mr. Robert Payne had the luck to make his Journey 
fo Persia as amateur attaché in the train of the Asia 
Institute of New York. Isfahan, Shiraz, Persepolis, 
Meshed—our author, a well-read, well-travelled man, 
alert to observe and skilful in reporting, succeeds in 
communicating his delight in the departed and extant 
glories of palace, garden, shrine and mosque—helped 
by some admirable illustrations. His chief interest is, 
howeyer, in the opinions of living Persians about the 
problems of their country, and proves him to be that 
excellent type of traveller the eager listener. Poets, 
professors, politicians, students, a nomad khan, even 
the Shah and his sister, open their minds to him. 
Arriving in an expectant mood he left in a mood of 
frank exultation—“ It is not too dangerous to prophesy 
that out of Persia will come the next recrudescence of 
human splendour.” That is, of course, as may be. 
3ut his Persian friends will have no reason to complain 
of their devoted press agent. 3. P. f. 


Hollowood 


‘D’ you know, I get the oddest notion at 
times that we've been bere before.” 
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Youth at the Prow 

A study of young people living on hors-d’ceuvres 
for lack of confidence in the main courses of life, A Time 
Outworn strikes one as fair comment on the academic 
young of lower middle-class Dublin—and perhaps on 
the academic young elsewhere. A first novel, it opens 
attractively with the courtship of a schoolboy and 
schoolgirl who hope to prolong their companionable 
approach to wedlock at college. Diarmuid wins a 
scholarship; but the needier Maeve fails and goes as a 
librarian to a small Tipperary town. Her discovery 
that there is little of what she deems civilized outside 
Dublin comes as more of a surprise to the semi- 
emancipated girl than to the young Kerry schoolmaster 
who shares her exile. Graceful décor and genuine 
comic relief do their best for the triangle; but the book’s 
vaguely-plotted course, which impels Miss Val Mulkerns 
to a catastrophe that is no more than an easy way out, 
is a betrayal of much that is promising. H. P. E. 


We Look at Britain 

Britain, a small country in acreage, is yet not so 
small as to be fully described in less than two hundred 
pages, and the team of writers responsible for the letter- 
press of The British Countryside in Colour are more to 
be praised for covering so much than blamed for leaving 
anything out. In the circumstances a slightly guide- 
book flavour here and there would seem inescapable ; 
the geological bias of some of the articles is interesting. 
As an -introduction to Britain the book is ex- 
cellent, and many readers will find pleasure in here 
renewing their own memories. The writers are inter- 
rupted on almost every page by photographs, good and 
very good, and there are thirty-five coloured plates 
from water-colour drawings by S. R. Badmin. 
These are finely characteristic of the countrysides 
they depict—the artist excels in the wide view with 
abundant detail, though with seas and lakes, the water- 
colourist’s favourite stamping-ground, he is not at his 
happiest B. E. S. 


Books Reviewed Above 

The Liberal Imaginatior Lionel Trilling. (Secker and 
Warburg, 15/-) 

Night Journey. Albert J. Guerard (Longmans, 10/6) 

The Lost Childhood. Graham Greene. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 12/6) 

The Bellringer’s Wife. Maxence van der Meersch. (William 
Kimber, 10/6) 

Liberties of the Mind. Charles Morgan. (Macmillan, 12/6) 

Journey to Persia. Robert Payne. (Heinemann, 15/-) 

A Time Outworn. Val Mulkerns. (Chatto and Windus, 9/6) 

: The British Countrysicte in Colour Eleven authors; 

paintings by 8. R. Badmin, k.w.s. (Odhams, 18/-) 


Other Recommended Books 

Strangers on a Train. Patricia Highsmith. (Cresset Press, 
9/6) Murder for pleasure by young American degenerate, and 
how it involves the innocent. Ingenious, interesting, and far 
better written than many more important novels. Improbable ? 

remember Leopold and Loeb. 

The 24th Horse. Hugh Pentecost. (Robert Hale, 9/6) 
Straightforward whodunit with carefully constructed plot. 
Puzzle element stronger than usual in American work. slightly 
at the expense of speed. Very perplexing and readable. 
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CLEGG AND COAL 


“TP HIS talk of slate in the coal,” 

said Clegg, clasping his tankard 
as a heavy man squeezed past to the 
coat rack, “riles me. Not only 
have we no slate at home but no 
coal to find it in.” 

“Good gracious!” I said, con- 
solingly. 

“Not a lump,” said Clegg, “for 
four days. Last Tuesday my wife 
drew my attention to fuel saving 
competitions in the paper.” 

““H’m,” said the man, who was 
now standing looming over us at 
our eorner table. He did not seem 
particularly to want. to squeeze past 
again. 

Clegg ignored him. 

“| drew her attention,” he went 
on, “to the letters to the editor. 
A woman said she had resolved to 
go to bed thirty minutes earlier and 
keep the resolution. Her italics.” 

“Sounds feasible,” I said, ten- 
tatively. 

“] said,” Clegg continued, “that 
it would be much more congenial to 
get up thirty minutes later instead.” 

“And she wasn’t having any,” 
said the looming man, nodding. 

Preferably,” said Clegg a little 
more loudly, “later still: after the 
morning peak hours, which I under- 
stand end at ten-thirty.” 

“Hf,” said the man to himself, 
contemptuously. His heavy brown 
overcoat was edging our ash tray 
about slightly. 

Clegg looked up to make some 
remark, but found that the extreme 
angle would detract from its dignity, 
and reconsidered it. 

““T suppose you rang up for more 
coal?” T asked. 

“T get home too late,” said 
Clegg, “but my wife was keener on 
the economizing than on getting 
more, so it got overlooked.” 

“Fatal,” Isaid, sympathetically. 

The looming man suddenly blew 
sharply twice down a pipe stem to 
clear it, and Clegg started. 

“Another thing I suggested,” 
said Clegg after a brief pause to 
regain composure, “was my giving 
up lighting the fire. It starts roaring, 
and as I kneel there reading some 
interesting bit on the newspaper 
I'm holding there, the paper catches 








fire and the fire goes out and I start 
again with fresh coal.” 

Lighting fires,” said the man 
with a wink, nudging me archly. 
‘Easy to see who wears the trousers, 
eh? H’m?” 

I edged slightly to the left, with 
a compromising smile. 

“Well, one of these fuel notions,” 
said Clegg patiently, “was burning 
logs instead. No one could deliver 
in under a fortnight.” 

The man nudged me again, 
despite my move. He had definitely 
ranged himself with me. 

“So he had to go and cut some,” 
he said, breathing joyously. “Wait 
for it. This is rich.” 

“So we tried a mixture,” said 
Clegg firmly. “Coal and vegetable 
boxes broken up. It made the coal 
burn twice as fast.” 
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“Hoo!” said the man, nudging 
vigorously. “Ah! No. Ah! Course 
it would.” 

Clegg gave up trying to ignore 
him. His glance now took us both in. 

“Then we came to the end of 
it,” he went on coldly, “‘and I had 
to resort to the attic.” 

“*Ullo!”” said the man, beaming. 
‘She was at you for it, then.” 

“T resorted to the attic,” said 
Clegg, addressing him directly, “if 
you insist, to reconnoitre for com- 
bustible material.” 

“How much?” 
slightly at a loss, 

I thought it was about time to 
say something. The last thing I had 
said was “Fatal.” Unfortunately I 
didn’t seem able to shake off the 
funereal atmosphere: the only sym- 
pathetic thing I could think of was 


said the man, 











te a an art rae 


Deadly.” Perhaps it 
uncongenial ally. 
‘It was,” 


was my 
said Clegg, emphatic- 

But you 
know how it is when you find pre- 
war newspapers. You see headlines 
like ‘Judge Says Nonsense,’ or 
‘Found Himself At Sea,’ and you 
get engrossed in some pifling report 
of a Mr. Wensley of Croydon who 
woke up on his pneumatic float half 
a mile out from the beach at 


ally, “cold as a morgue. 


Ramsgate.” 

‘You oughto make provision, 
said the man complacently. “We're 
all right with making provision.” 

‘I wonder you can drag yourself 
from your roaring hearth,” 
said Clegg, meaningly. 

Don’t you mind me,” 
man paternally, “Just you carry on 
with your talking.” 

‘Well,” said Clegg, 
thing to do was call in on people. 
We've done that for the last three 
or four moderate 


away 


said the 


‘the only 


evenings, with 
success.” 

“No,” said the man, with 
finality. “I can’t stand for that 


Butting in on people’s privacy.” 
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BACK ROOM JOYS 


TITLES 


us be frank 


“ Dysong et 


4 We are all, or nearly all, attracted by rank 


Of course we're not snobs, of course we don’t bow and scrape 


Or alter our standards 
What’s in handle ? 
All the same 


any degree or shape; 


What come to that’s in a name? 


It’s nice, other things being equal, to write “ 
Hodgkins” 


Lord Privilege phoned 


Dear Sir Hugh 


‘Dear somehow is markedly less exciting. 
will you meet him at twenty to . 
More sort of inviting 

The added respect we get from reflected glory 

Appeals to that part of our Socialist souls that’s Tory. 
And, thing that 


When we do meet a title we either employ it less 


though it’s a none of us might confess 


Or more than we normally would— 

Not that that proves we are snobs, that’s well understood. 
We are playing charades, we are making the tinsel glitter; 
If we knew - escaping the sink and the baby-sitter. 

’s a grain of snuff on our ruffled wrist. 


“Lady Jane there 


“Sir John!’’—and our long white fingers are lightly kissed. 


Justin RicHARDSON 
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Water Biscuits 


with the nutty flavour people like 


* Also specially packed for world-wide export 


W. & R. JACOB & CO. 


Service Works : Lombard Road, Morden Road, Merton, S.W’.19. 


(LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND 


MODEL LU 468. A Swan casual styled for Spring 





in Grey or Blue suede and fash d by fine crait 
Swan shoes are sold at the better shops and stores 


throughout the United Kingdom. 


‘ ’ 
For men’s shoes by crocketr & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for Health Brond 
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OUSE 


WHITBREAD’S PALE ALE 
FOREST BROWN ALE 
WHITBREAD’S STOUT 


WHITBREAD & CO. LTD., 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, W.C.! 
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. women often seem ce 


to want perfection’ 
‘You flatter yourself, Jim’ 


I mean they’re impractical. Give a woman a fine Lanchester F *Hey! Whoever said anything about 
size car with first rate performance, economically a Lanchester Fourteen?’ ‘Wedl you began with a description 
economical to run, and she'll be asking for built-in of ome. It’s certainly my sort of car? *H’m. Well, I might 
1, or fitted cocktail cabinets.” ‘Fim, you surprise me. be wrong about feminine psychology, but you must admit 
ur extravagant female friend? As for giving her a , \'m right about the Lanchester! Now let me* tell you...’ 





the lively, likeable 
Lanchester 


* Better still, let us tell you —about it 
yling, revolutionary new suspension, 

completely automatic chassis lubrication... ’ 

write for our complete booklet, BUREAU “Hi, 

THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. COVENTRY 
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In a typical case, a conventional battery occupying 18 cubic feet of space was 
replaced by a Nife Battery of identical capacity, but only needing 14 cubic feet. 1 
Moreover, as the gas produced by a Nife Battery is innocuous, no separate battery 
toom was needed. This compactness of Nife Batteries is only one of the reasons 
for choosing Nife. In addition, Nife is made principally of steel and so is | 
chemically and physically almost indestructible. Nife is also unaffected by the 
heaviest rates of charge and discharge, and so is electrically most reliable. Many 
records show it costs practically nothing to maintain a Nife 

Battery. (N.B. Nife Batteries are not yet available for private cars 


or domestic radio 


CUT YOUR Aes | : Vie 
COSTS WITH | “THREE CASTLES” Ceposeilie 


STEEL BATTERIES | 20 for 3/0 ree 


Made by w.D.& 4.0 w ILLS, Brar ch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 





NIFE BATTERIES REDDITCH WORCESTERSHIRE } 
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The wise yachtsman 


watches his boom... 














OFFICIALLY 





the wise motorist chooses 


Essolube 


THE OIL FOR WISER DRIVERS 


RECOMMENDED BY LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 





7 


~ * 


f/f) thats best tr Britain... 


c 


STANDARD CARS . TRIUMPH CARS . STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES FERGUSON TRACTORS 





A booklet 

to read before 
you appoint 
your Executor 











executor and trustee services. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 








Perfection 


in protection ~ 


Superiative Rainwear 
at sensible prices 
from most good outfitters 


bi 4 a Fe ee Manas: 3 a . 
ROBERT HIRST & CO. LTO., HAMMERAIN HOUSE, HAMMEATON STREET, reer sg 
. a. } 


The Manager of any branch 
of Lloyds Bank will be pleased 
to let you have 2. copy of this | 
booklet, which provides useful | 


information about the Bank’s 


At home... 


OGNAC 


THE BRANDY FOR EVERY HOME 
THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 











CHRISTYS’ “HOYLAKE” CAPS 
Tailored from quality tweed. The new streamlined 
shape fits the head like a hat—vhere is no need to 
pull the peak or adjust the crown. Apart from its 
association with tees and bunkers it is just as much 
at home on windswept heaths or at the steering 
wheel of the right type of car. 


CHRISTYS’ CAPS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 


and good class men’s shops everywhere 
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THE BEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD 


‘s ; 
Soin 


Between ourselves, the correct tank 


a nd keep you r was installed on this R.A.F. station—an 


Write for RAKES & DAM D ERS M & P 80,000 gallon storage tank 


the Booklet M & P cast-iron tanks are built from 
listing all up to factory standardized plates and are easily 
Authorised 

Service Agents standards 


erected in basements, on lofty buildings 


or on steel scaffolding 


BIRMINGHAM: 


MATHER & PLATT LTD. MANCHESTER 10 


THE PRINCES HOTEL, EASTBOURNE demas aoe as Ee gre, 
obte he peeiieaamnataae 4 THE WEBLEY M. tl AIR RIFLE 
iWntinwe. Tht: | SS eee rte 


t » ‘ ary ere ul 
ulern passenger lift lusive terms breakf y 
Sok sre es | ke the load! 
May to 30th June from 24 - daily per per | JONES CRAN ES ta s = Rabbits, 


Rooks, 
to 30th Sept from 30- daily per per Rats, Sparrows, and 
No service charges Licensed | : similar vermin can be 
Look now for Whitsun and early Holidays | 2% destroyed by this extremely 
Telephone EASTBOURNE 87 E - peter _ Write aci : d powerful Air 
*RINCES I . 


curat an 
EL. East —_ EX descriptive folder, Rifle. ideal tor Target Practice 





WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 


QUEEN ANNE 


-Scotcu Wuisky 























BURMA CHEROOTS | 
Goll of the East gh | 


An artist’s impression of a KL 44 at work at a Coal Dump 
direct from } JONES MOBILE CRANES are saving Labour, Time, and Money in dozens o 
Industries. 


KL 15 for loads up to 15 cwr KL 22 for loads up to 2 tons 
KL 44 for loads up to 4 tons. KL 66 for loads up to 6 tons ~ 


Distributed in the U.K. by : u . 
; GEORGE COWEN SONS & CO. LTD. WOOD LANE, LONDON, W./2 HILL THOMSON & CO.,LTD. 
Wine & Cigar Merchants | Exported by their Associates : a e 1793 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 | x @ | STEELFOUNDERS & ENCINEERS LTD., LETCHWORTH, HERTS. BROUP EDINBURGH 5 


We t 5 L d f\ i 
ew Ay gg fF —~ Britain’s Largest Manufacturers of Mobile Cranes. == Holders of Royal Appointment to 


successive Sovereigns since 1838 


the native makers 
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When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 
besides rely on Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus products for the light they give. 


@) Chemicals for Indusirry QUEST RERTTR Nae 


49, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. WORKS: OLDBURY & WIDNES 


TewI5! 
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enone anon see toner 


Latest method of treating 
CATARRH and 
BRONCHITIS 


HERE is a different approach to the treatment of Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
Lantigen ‘B’, an oral vaccine, taken like ordinary medicine, stimulates 
vital tissue cells to produce antidotes to combat and neutralise germ 
poisons. After successful experience in Australia and subsequently 
in Canada, Lantigen ‘B’ is now widely acknowledged throughout this 
country also, for its treatment of these two stubborn and distressing 
ailments as witnessed by many thousands of unsolicited testimonials. 


Lantigen ‘B’ costs one guinea a bottle, plus 4/8d. Purchase Tax, 
from chemists only. 


Jantigen‘B’ 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 





Lantigen (England) Limited, Bagshot, Surrey 








FOR FACES 
& PLAGES 
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= Headache ? i, 


/ take a couple of 


ANADIN 


Jableta \NSTEAD! 























I used to have splitting headaches @ 
. every little sound like a pneu- # 

matic drill . . . sometimes so bad 

I just had to give in. That was 

before my chemist explained 

how the balanced formula* 

makes ‘Anadin’ act so quickly 

and last longer. Now I know 

just what to do—I always keep 

‘Anadin’ handy—a couple of 

tablets and the pain is gone. 


The ‘ANADIN’ formula blends long- 
lasting phenacetin—to strengthen the 
quick acting aspirin—tvith caffeine and 
quinine, two stimulants which prevent the 
unpleasant after-effects so often associated 
with old-fashioned plain aspirin. 


FOR SAFE AND QUICK 


RELIEF OF PAIN 








ILFORD 


SELOCHROME 
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Wherever I go,I save time and money 
says the MECHANICAL CHARWOMAN 


This brilliantly successful machine is the biggest ever time 
and money saver. 


it must be because it does, not just one, but all five of your 
hardest cleaning jobs—floor scrubbing, drying and polish- 
ng, suction cleaning and dusting. It does them all better 
and far more quickly than other methods which it now Write at once 
makes obsolete. for literature 
and nome of 


your necrest 
the Mechanical Charwoman, solves at once all your COLUMBUS 


cleaning problems—and saves you pounds as it does so. DEALER, 


EUS 


The only machine of its type in the world — Columbus 


eACHINE with inter changeable heey 
ONE Fe Scrubbing 


floor coverings 
ané floo! nt 
irom foe8 710-0 jus ®. Tax) 
G2. 10-0 co ESB ip 
ae rd ine to requi rements. 
4 rs ovorle 


The Leade 
weaning equipme 


COLUMBUS LTD., Wembley, Middlesex 





Fine fabrics 


for 


furnishing... 


“Old Bleach’ for the 
most beautiful modern 
and period designs, 
and the loveliest and 


fastest colours. 


‘Old Bleach’ 


FURNISHINGS LIMITED 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


UGH the most 


gerve 
thing oh armite 
»ks 


popular 
ea oF 

io her it nas 
es than 


zoodne nes - 
good cnildres 


ost milies, One® 
far 
Mo sed it, use t 

vou nev 


armite™ TOAST 


*« > € read Marr ite thinly on hot buttered toast 
Spreaeg + 
: ARS om ALL GRoc ERS AND CHEMISTS 
ns FR M 


opTAINanh 


Cleaner by far . .. and wide 


One of the friendly links with home for many 

thousands living overseas is the familiar tin of Calvert’s 
Tooth Powder—on sale to-day in almost every country 
of the world. 
For four generations users agree that Calvert's does its 
job of cleaning supremely well, and very pleasantly too, 
thanks to a unique flavour. Have you ever tried 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder? You should, and let your 
teeth show the difference. 


Calverts,) ior 
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“mee “Nl ; 
Homecoming Star 
Engagement | receives warm welcome pete ss 


" j Not for this Star the return * FOR BOOKS »s 
IN2S : from a warm ovation to a cold 
7 y 


home! Each evening the San- St fe) ck of over 
gamo Time Switch automat- , 


ically switches on the electric ( : , 3 million 


radiator an hour before her me F- vehi a 

return, ensuring acosy warmth ’ m 

throughout the flat. Sf 

The Sangamo Time Switch : New 5 secondhand 
, . - t Ge 

will also switch on or off, a y ) 

any predetermined time, The Model SSA (as illustrated and rare Books on 

a 2 

i i i cate has silver contacts rated at a0 \ 

either immersion heaters, amps and costs only £4. 8.3. Ask everv subject 

porch lights, radios, oF elec» your electrical contractor Jor full we 
ic kettles, etc. information, or write to the address ; 

— ; below, for illustrated leaflet WW e Ruy Books, in 


S A N 6 A M 0 . Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept 
et | H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
25 


Long-Playing and all other mates 
‘ 119-1 
7 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
THE SILENT SERVANT IN THE HOME LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 


AUaueunaneanenanacuanaeaaonetet 


SPOONS ET aS 5 2) Se er 


re 


HOUUEUAUUOUEETAUURU AOA EOOUG ASHE 


ERS me 
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A large selection of new 





and secondhand rings always 


SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED, ENFIELD, 
in stock. Prices from Le. 


Telephone: Enfield 3434 (6 lines) and 1242 (4 lines) Telegrams: Sanwest, Enfield 


Branches: Glasgow Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Liverpool. Wolver rhampton, | 
Nottingham. Bristol, Southampton and Brighton ! 


MIDDLESEX 





HUPUEDUEUUNEO NEEL 


165-169 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.) 





SrUUUUAUNAAEAOUEUNLAUADOOOED SUA ATOEDOEUELE 





HERE once was a very selfish man. He had a Parker-Knoll chair | 
which he kept all to himself, and whenever anyone said, “Please may 


} 
MAPS & > } 
ported I sit in your Parker-Knoll chair?”, he would answer, “No! I have only 
Ul | i 
1951 EDITION | one, and I can’t buy another.” 
et ee % ‘ But you can buy them now, and 
FRANCE : ; 


they are being made so quickly 
Now on Sale 


17/6 (Packing & | Phin that you can usually get one from 
/ Post 9d.) 


ou Genk Ge es stock, or at the worst, wait a few 
Regional Guide * to F rance and Maps of Za weeks for the model you want. | 
Price list from Exclusive Distributors | 
ANCLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS LTD., 
Garr. ™.28), 25 Villiers Street. W.C.2. 





¢ inn binsons 


est 





THE SAUCE 


| To get the genuine ‘eee THAT DOES 
see that the salesman writes 

| f; R R- K LL , —_ 
wae YoU GOOD 


| PARKE R-KNOLL LIMITED + TEMPLE END ~- HIGH WYCOMBE * BUCKS 
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A GUIDE TO SCHWEPPSHIRE (p.76) NATURAL HISTORY 


THE LITTLE STINK (Odor odor). Profesfor Fowler, with his class, secretly examines actual nest. 


. jchwepping Forest 


Schwepping Forest is of course the last. remains 


knightly dance, ornithologists like Professor James 
of the natural forest which only five thousand years 


(** Beau *) Fowler now wander, and he has recently 
ago — yesterday afternoon in terms of geological recorded (annals Zool: Stud: Vol.: CCCCCCX) 
schweppochs — surrounded the teeming suburbs that account of the Little or Bulgarian Stink which 
of Cirenschwepster. shows these birds proved to have bred 53 in May 1950, 
Every tree hes its history. It was underneath this 784 in May 1951. Does this point to a nev Stink 
ancient acacia hat the news was received for the migration? Written by Stephen Potter 
forty-seventh time of the landing of the Danes by Drown te Louis 
Ethelred the UnSchweppe. te : 
The soil of Schrwésbitie Forest is soil, lying above PRAARD __ Nariation 4f aterong 
= STINK POPULATION in relation 
the sub-soil beneath which js the soil beneath the to Mean Female Display 
sub-soil. In geological section, it is seen that if you mar week 
go fairly far down there are layers of rock —a layer % RAQRRLAAR AAR 
on top with other layers beneath them. Pci 


; MAY 1950 
Through glades once trodden by squires in the 














‘ : 
SCHWEPPERVBSCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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HARD AS NAILS... 


are to cut you'll find yourself no longer dreading the 
task once I’m among your bathroom requisites. Take 
it from me, I’m more than a match for the ten tough- 
est nails on the two most difficult feet. My regular 
use will lighten your step and save holes in 
socks and stockings. 


KUMFI-KUT 
- * 
A pipe mixture of such """ ' VellV 2 -Ce- Ce 


quality that tobacco has PEDICURE SCISSORS 


Ci ° 
; ! . : a? vba Pain and the 
nothing better to offer : . ne of a famous family whose virtues speak for themselves s 
From Ironmongers, Cutlers and Stores everywhere. Please Highly-strung 
it assures the tranquil en- % / write for name and address of your nearest stockist to 
‘ CHAMPION (Scissors) LTD., 110 Kumfi-Kut Works, Hoyle Street, Sheffield. 3 SENSITIVE people have a_ greater 
jovment ota mind content tee RR A om susceptibility to pain. Comparatively 
v- mild ailments such as colds and 
headaches leave them depressed, irri- 
° table and unable to carry out normal 
Chairman . i work. Such highly-strung women are 
: Y ° abnormally affected by crude palliatives 
We are not interested which others can consume with im- 
in smokers who could punity. It is for this sensitive group 
@© Ode « © | i ; that Cogene has been evolved. Cogene 
| not care less what they ' contains Codeine, the powerful instan- 
' : . = S taneous pain- -reliever, antipyretic 
4) 4 smoke. We began our . 4 P 2 “| Phenacetin to bring temperature down 
per OZ. 7 Ww , a“ to normal, Acetylsalicylic Acid to 
; ? puoi mary velapaasys digs SN # 4 soothe the nerves and Caffeine to 
In 2 oz. | ago b voviding for the * F offset by mild stimulation any reaction 
> y ig aN } y 
vacuum . 1—th Ie a. towards depression. 
sins and 1 careful—those who smo > ea 


oz. packets because they expect a deep SUPPLIED ONLY BY CHEMISTS 


Price 1/44d. and 2/5d 
Three strengths : Chairman, medium ; pleasure from good tobacco and not 
Boardman’s, mild ; Recorder, full 


b 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write to merely the satisfaction of a craving. TABLETS 


| Price 


Chairman Sales Office, 24 Holborn, 
London, E.C.1. 








FOR THE SPECIAL RELIEF OF PAIN 
a A Genatosan Product 








THE OAKWORTH OO eee) 


fragrance to the sick-room 


_The name SOBRANIE still the’ bedclorbes snd’ om the 


. ° . patient A cooling applica 
means in pipe tobaccos or cigarettes tion in headaches and 
feverish conditions. 


a maintenance of standards and a regard Ree ree «> 
INVALID 
_ for the superlative which 
\\ appeal to the few who are 


SEASONED OAK still connoisseurs in an age Your Old Hairbrush 
f 4) /h which has surrendered so : With New Bristles—— 
Greenhouse as roe af y : We can rebris ir worn sil; 
Max. strength. Will not warp. Max vac” = d Iv or E . ‘BRU SHES 
light. Complete pre-fabricated units ~ - wisi <ileniricn ag tet 
Erected on delivery. Wide range or “— Send them te — 
specials Deferred terms. Delivered B i “" T. H. Brooks, Silversmiths 
free. Send for free brocure y Toilet Brush & Mirror Manufacturer 
CASTOS LIMITED ii i " fi tly t ¢ 4 2f St. John’s 8q.,Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 
Gept. X.. Wellington, Salop , +; “ae ow are frequen oy 500 # Quotations by return 
SA A ite, many for us. , a 
SAVE GARDENING TIME ae - AMATEUR 


Made by engineers | SOBRANIE LIMITED ¥ 130-4 CITY ROAD *® LONDON PHOTOGRAPHERS 


for lawn lovers, this 

















motor mower has 
special advantages. 


For eo Health 
and Energy 


This powerful tonic and nutrient yeast is developed 
by a special process of natural growth to provide 
many times more natural Vitamin Br than any other 
natural source Each tablet has a potenoy of 
approximately 100 International Units “3 this vital 
energy Vitamin and promotes vigorous health and 


— MAGNA PRINTS, 
Royal Enfield I Py eras, 
MOTOR LAWN MOWER D VITAMIN B, 





Foot-starter, high speed cutting cylinder, 
engine cooled by blower and chain drive 


YEAST — 20000 Receiving 
a ae eae 100 tablets 3/9 50 tablets 2/3 Stations —your 
(Proprietors: The Enfield Cycle Co. Led.) | Sole Manufacturers: The Distillers Co. Ltd.. Edinburgh nearest pillar box f 


REDDITCH. is one of them! 
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By Appointment Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


FOUNDED 1908) 


INVEST WITH SAFETY AND LET 
YOUR MONEY EARN A RETURN OF 


2 Io 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 


No charge on investment or withdrawal. 


FROM THE 


A 


CELLARS OF HARVEY’S OF BRISTOL ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 


Fuller particulars on request 


sample case of 


SHERRIES 


for everyday use 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone: City 8323/6 





























Both the price and the scarcity 


selection. Ask your friends 
of the famous“ Bristol Cream” 


to help you in this. Each 


and * Bristol Milk” Sherries 
limit their We have, 
therefore, assembled a case of 
six of our more moderately 
priced Sherries, varying in 
style, but readily available, 
from which to make your 


use. 


THE CASE COMPLETE 
CONTAINS 

|! Bou. BROWN CAP, pale dry 17/6 

| Bou. FINITA, full pale . . 17/6 

| Box. ANITA, light brown . . 18)- 

| Bost. FINO, light pale dry 18} - 

| Bon. CLUB AMON- 
TILLADO, dry 18/6 


MERIENDA, 
pale medium dry 18/6 


| Bou 


included in this case is a free 
quarter-bottle sample of Harvey's 
Hunting” Port to be enjoyed 
by yourself after Dinner. There 
is no Wine like Port io comple:e 
the evening meal 


bottle provides at least twelve 
good sized glasses of Wine, 
and to make your choice 
from so_ interesting a 
selection will prove an 
economical and_ enjoyable 
form of hospitality. 


INCLUDING CARRIAGE 








JOHN HARVEY & SONS 


Founded 1796 


LTD. 


Head Office : 5 Pipe Lane, Bristol, 1 


LONDON OFFICE, 40 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1. Subsidiary 
Companies or Branches at—Kidderminster, Cardiff, Portsmouth, 
Devonport, Chatham, Glasgow and at Beatties of Wolverhampton 





cys40 


ST. GATIEN 
Newmarket, 
Suffoik 








% 





(TS ESTABLISHMENT —- 
distinction of being named after a horse. 
Sherwood gave it its name after ST. GATIEN, which 


built in 1884 — has the rar 
Bob 


he had trained for Mr. J. Hammond, had dead- 
heated with HARVESTER for the 1884 Derby. 


The establishment was used also as a Stud and 
Duncan Gray and Bold Archer stood there. It was 
taken over in 1949 by F. L. Armstrong who won 
forty-one races to the value of £25,033. My Babu, 
Tsaoko and Empress of France, when trained by 
him as a 2-year-old, were the chief prizewinners. 
The property now includes the Paddock Stables 
where Capt. Percy Whitaker trained so many 
winners. Double Chance, Grand National winner in 
1925, was trained at the Paddock Stables. 


St. Gatien had been established eleven years 
when the House of Cope was founded. Both have 
become an essential part of great Turf tradition. 
Cope’s Confidential Credit Service is renowned 
for integrity, dependability and fair dealing 
among sporting people all over the world. Why not 
send for your free copy of our fascinating new 
illustrated brochure? 


DAVID COPE; “voxbonees” 


| “The World's Best Known Turf Accountants 








MY BABU, winner 
e 
2,000 Guineas in 1943 





EMPRESS OF FRANCE, 
winner of 4 consecutive 
races as @ two-year-old 








You can sep 
GOPES 
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RE 


TRADE MARK 


LASS © 


is the insulation used in 


The English Electric CANBERRA 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED - 


Jet Bomber 


RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS - (ST. 


HELENS 4224) 
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| The Delights of 
| Good Conversation 


\| 
To the hard-of-hearing the ‘ Westar’ 51 
has provided the means to appreciate 
once more the joy of good conversa- 
tion, to hear again the subtleties of 
fine music or to revel in the gay laugh- 
| ter of children. The ‘Westar’ 51 gives 
a you the overtones that endow sound 
with its true character and the Tone 
\ Control enables you to hear what you 
want and when you want it. Every 
| set is adjusted to a comfortable hear- 
ing level for the wearer 
Ask for full information 
and the address of your 
} nearest distributor 


THE NEW 


I" Westar 51 


HEARING AID 


Western Electric Co. Ltd 
East India House, 
208a Regent St., London, W. 1 


> 


caraigaves on Gamay may easy 

> EACH, POST FREE 
39-42 van BOND S! LONDON, W.! 
ano ar NEW YORK & ra: MAYFAIR O218 








MAN 


M!npvpvJf 
< eZ 
London's full of things to see — and his hair 
should be classed as one of the sights! Dry Scalp is 
his trouble. Dull, lifeless hair, that never-combed 
look, dandruff on his shoulder —a clear case 
for vennay Brand Hair Tonic! 


Viti 


HAIR LOOKS BETTER... 
SCALP FEELS BETTER... 
WHEN you 
ENDDRYSCALP wTH = 
*VASELINE’ LY 


4 HAIR TONIC e ag 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is the hair tonic and a 
that men need to supplement their natural scalp 
oils. Just a 20-second daily massage does the trick 
— but don’t just rub, move your whole scalp. 
This amazing oil treatment ends Dry Scalp and 
keeps your hair well-groomed all day. ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic is so pure — and so economical, too! 


ap * 
Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 


* “Vaseline” is the registered trade mark of the Chesebr 





gh Mfg. Co. Ltd, 





KIRBIGRIP” 


Odbtainablefromall good 
stores. Made in England 
Kirby Beard & Co. 
10% Birmingham, Lon 
don, Redditch and Paris 








SPILLERS 


SHAPES 





AND PREFER THEM 
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“ WE’RE NOW PASSING OVER THE 
NEW OFFICES —- ALL FITTINGS 
PARTITIONS AND SHELVING 

ARE STEEL - BY 
Sankay- Sheldon 


- OF COURSE” 


_ 
| 














RAISE your profits 
LOWER your costs 


With this 


WEW 


Lightweight 


Pneumatic Hoist 


Lifts 25 times its own weight, sensitive control 
from inching to rated maximum, variable speed, 
light enough to be handled by one man—those are 
the merits of the new Broomwade type RCB.10 
chain hoist. No matter what your business, here 
is a machine which will save its cost over and 
over again. This is one more instance of the 
Broom & Wade policy of continuous ein a 
and development. Perhaps your problem 

be solved by the use of compressed air. W ‘hy not 
write to us NOW: 


Full details of the type 
RCB.10 pneumatic hoist 
are given in an illustrated 
leaflet-—free on request. 


Foremost in the Application of Compressed Air | 


BROOM & WADE LIMITED - WICH WYCOMBE - BUCKS _ 








How many tons of iron and steel scrap would 
you find in odd corners of your factory or farm 
if you sosnit a thorough - 
search made‘ 

Find miki scrap, round 
it up, turn it in. Every 
ton of scrap that gets 
back to the steelworks 
will make a ton of new 
steel. 


Speed the 


SCRAP 


Speed 
Scrap Merchants are glad the Steel 
to help with dismantling 
and collection. 





r 





Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 
STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








xxx 





“T cannot...make shoes 
like a shoemaker...” 


Wellington's reply to the praises of 
a flattering admirer claiming that 


he was superior only in his own field. 





N/ FOR STEEL TUBES AND 
STEEL TUBE FABRICATION 


i HEAD OFFICE & WORKS - GREAT BRIDGE - TIPTON + STAFFS | 








: 

Careful spending suggests 

WEATHERCOATS 
a 
| : The little more invested in a 
| H 


better quality article invariably 
produces a higher dividend of 
service and satisfaction. You 
will certainly find this to be true 
of Driway Weathercoats, which 
bear the unmistakable signs 


of true tailoring craftsmanship. 


‘perhaps the finest made” 


“ Dressed for 
the occasion. 


leading stores and outfitters throughout the country. 








Driway weathercoats and sportswear are stocked by | 
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CHLORINE 
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A hundred years ago in Great Britain typhoid fever 
and cholera were common water-borne diseases. 
To-day cholera is unknown and an outbreak of typhoid 
makes front page news. This improvement in public 
health reflects the unremitting care of all concerned 
with water purification. Of the major defence measures 
employed against pollution and disease, sterilisation by 
chlorine is one of the most important. Chlorine jis a 
very active chemical which in nature is found only in 
combination with other substances, from which it must 
be isolated. The best known of these is common salt 
in which chlorine is combined with sodium. The passing 
of an electric current through salt splits it into its con- 
stituent elements and releases chlorine in the form of a 
greenish-yellow gas, which is dried and liquefied and so 
made available for ready transport all over the world. 
I.C.1. are large manufacturers of chlorine as well as 
producers of the salt from which it is obtained. In 
addition to having many uses as a sterilising agent, chlorine 
is an important raw material. Textiles, petrol, 
dyestuffs, paper, medicines, insecticides, 
anesthetics and dry-cleaning fluids all need 


chlorine at some stage in their manufacture. 
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Coventry Climax 
fork-lift trucks 
put production 


up! 

This is a machine for cutting 

non-productive time. It carries, 

lifts, stacks and loads almost any 

i material up to 6,000 Ibs. at a time 

# — swiftly, deftly, economically. 

Think of your present costs in 

moving and storing ; the cost of 

handling and trundling by old-fashioned methods; and you 
will see how, with this machine, these non-productive 
costs may be cut and your output increased — forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to 
DEPT. 13, COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment. 


They °f Tax paid by 
yield A the Society 


No depreciation of capital, no _ initial 
expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. For 
investment Brochure, write to the General 
Manager. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2. 
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Assets £18, 500,000 Reserves £1,380,000 
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ANTLER Airlight Cases 

are an entirely new 
conception in light, 
reasonably priced luxury 
luggage, beautifully lined 

with adequate pockets. 

Men will also appreciate 

the spacious dimensions 

and styling chosen 

for their particular models. ° 


adh fot 


from ANTLER Authorized 
DEALERS 


ANTLER 


BIRMINGHAM, 3 





4. B. BROOKS &@ CO. tToD.. 








A fitting tribute to their 
quality and dependability 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


are supplied to 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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SHOP ASSIST TyYPIsT oR KNITTER FARMER NArINE GAN KER 


KeepYour Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! ES 











Perox Chlor is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves the 
hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO MESS! ! 
NO BOTHER! ! Just squeeze a little on your nail brush 
and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! Your nails 
and hands become immaculate immediately. 


Thousands use Perox Chlor every day. And what a 

boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 

| Mousewire housewives, typists, murses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


MUSICIAN SCHOOLMAGTER 


cs OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chlor is made 

from materials selected as being the best of their kind, 

| Pourceman | processed in an original manner and designed to produce an 
| article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed to keep in good 
condition until used and may be stored in any kind of climate. 


\ Perox-Chlor 


FOOTBALLER | 


ENGINEER 


} 
} 
| KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, LONDON & NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 
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|_ GARDENER SCMOOLROY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN SWEEP POSTMAN MINER TRAVELLER LAwyeER, 
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